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September  1,  194-3 


The  Honorable  Angelo  J.  Rossi 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
City  Hall,  San  Francisco 

My  dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

We  are  pleased  to  present  in  printed  form  a  revised  draft  of 
our  preliminary  report  on  shoreline  development.   This  report  was 
first  issued  in  July,  in  an  edition  of  35  cooies  designed  primarily 
for  circulation  among  official  agencies. 

The  interest  in  this  report  has  been  so  widespread  that  the 
Commission  has  voted  to  prepare  and  distribute  500  more  copies.  This 
will  enable  a  larger  number  of  citizens  to  review  the  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  waterfront  areas,  and  to  cooperate  with  you  and  this 
Commission  in  the  determination  of  policies  relating  to  the  Master 
Plan.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  proposals  of  this 
report  are  still  tentative  and  subject  to  change  and  improvement. 

Following  this  report  others  will  be  issued  dealing  with  Public 
Works,  Land  Uses  and  Population,  Housing  and  Urban  Redevelopment,  and 
other  subjects  constituting  basic  elements  of  the  Master  Plan. 

The  Commission  is  pleased  to  report  that  it  has  a  well- 
organized  staff  now  at  work  upon  these  important  studies.   It  takes 
this  means  of  expressing  its  gratitude  to  both  its  own  technicians  and 
to  advisory  citizen  groups  for  their  services  in  the  development  of 
this  report. 

With  assurances  of  our  continued  high  regard,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours 


Douglas  Dacre  Stone 

President 

CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
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INTRODUCTION  1 

The  City  of  San  Francisco,  like  every  other  great  city  in  this 
country,  faces  an  unpredictable  future.  Some  believe  that  the  big  city 
as  we  know  it  today  is  so  inefficient,  wasteful,  and  inhuman  that  it 
cannot  survive  in  an  age  of  technology  and  material  progress.  They  hold 
that  new  forms  of  transportation  and  communication,  new  means  of  produc- 
tion, new  standards  of  living  and  other  social  forces  are  destroying  its 
reasons  for  existence. 

Others,  noting  the  adaptability  of  human  institutions,  are  quite 
certain  that  the  big  city  can  meet  the  tests  of  social  change.  New  in- 
ventions and  scientific  resources  generally  can  be  used  to  improve  both 
the  means  and  the  arts  of  living  in  the  city  so  as  to  give  it  a  higher 
survival  value. 

Those  who  believe  in  these  principles  insist,  however,  that  the 
city  must  change  .its  ways.  It  must  get  better,  not  merely  bigger.  It 
must  modernize  and  improve  its  basic  industrial  and  business  districts, 
its  transportation,  its  schools  and  playgrounds  and  also  its  traffic  and 
circulatory  systems.  It  must  become  efficient,  less  costly,  more  attrac- 
tive and  tolerable  as  a  place  for  human  living. 

San  Francisco,  aware  of  this  challenge,  has  undertaken  to  chart  a 
bold  course  for  its  future  development.  The  whole  urban  organism  will 
be  subjected  to  clinical  examination  and  suitable  prescriptions  written* 
In  this  process  an  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  specialized  districts 
such  as  those  located  along  the  shoreline.  These  areas  have  great  im- 
portance in  terms  of  industry  and  transportation,  and  are  being  radi- 
cally altered  by  new,  largely  unanticipated  war-time  activities.  Here, 
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if  we  are  prompt  and  aggressive,  we  can  demonstrate  the  economies  of 

forethought  and  coordination. 

The  establishment  of  objectives  in  this  outer  rim  of  the  City  will 
facilitate  the  planning  of  other  specialized  areas.  The  business  and  in- 
dustrial sections,  residential  neighborhoods,  blighted  areas  and  other 
districts  will  be  similarly  investigated.  These  area  studies  will  aid 
the  preparation  of  general  city-wide  plans  for  better  housing,  transit 
service,  transport  terminals  and  facilities  for  recreation,  education, 
sanitation,  and  the  like.  Eventually  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  plan 
and  program  will  be  formulated.  For  want  of  a  better  term,  this  col- 
lection of  documents  will  be  called  a  Master  Plan. 

This  report  represents  an  initial  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
Master  Plan.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  technical  report  ever  prepared 
for  publication  by  the  City  Planning  Department.  We  have  been  forced 
under  the  circumstances  to  carry  our  inquiries  into  many  related  fields, 
and  to  lay  foundations  upon  which  subsequent  studies  can  be  based.  Not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  under  which  it  has  been  prepared,  It  marks 
a  definite  step  toward  clarification  of  certain  important  post-war  de- 
velopment problems. 

Organization  of  Report.   The  report  is  in  five  parts,  each  of  which 
tells  virtually  a  full  story: 

Part  1.  Summary,  a  brief  review  of  the  findings  and  the  recommend- 
ed plans. 
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Part  2.  Problems  of  Shoreline  Planning  and  Development,  a  series 
of  maps  and  diagrams,  with  explanatory  notes,  showing  ex- 
isting conditions  and  the  general  nature  of  the  waterfront 
problem  in  San  Francisco. 

Part  3.  Tentative  Plans  for  Shoreline  Improvement,  outlining  in 
general  terms  a  coordinated  series  of  projects  along  the 
entire  waterfront,  with  suggestions  for  immediate  and 
post-war  action  to  make  these  plans  effective. 

Part  4.  Proposed  Action  Program,  setting  forth  the  proper  ord^er 
for  the  execution  of  the  projects  required  to  achieve  the 
improvements  set  forth  in  the  plan. 

Part  5.  Appendix,  containing  supplementary  data. 


The  report  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  understood 
both  as  a  "plan"  and  a  "program."  The  plans  show  what  can  be  done, 
often  in  terms  of  alternate  schemes.  The  program  outlines  the  sequence 
of  desirable  action.  Recognizing  the  limitations  of  war,  the  program 
indicates  certain  types  of  work  which  can  and  should  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately, and  other  work  which  properly  can  wait  until  the  war  is  over. 
The  emphasis  throughout  is  upon  the  need  for  broad  policy  decisions,  the 
assignment  of  responsibilities  and  the  proper  timing  of  action. 

Responsibility  for  Action.  The  general  directive  under  which  the  City 
Planning  Commission  works  is  the  Charter  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  City  Planning  Commission  to  make  and 
adopt  a  Master  Plan  covering  1)  the  physical  development  of  the  City  and 
County,  2)  the  development  of  all  areas  within  the  City  and  County  and 
for  three  miles  outside,  and  3)  the  general  location,  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  streets,  viaducts,  subways,  bridges,  parkways,  playgrounds, 
parks,  aviation  fields,  and  other  public  ways,  grants  and  open  spaces. 
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This  report  and  others  which  will  follow  will  represent  documentary- 
compliance  with  the  mandate  of  the  Charter.  Each  report  in  the  series 
will  be  regarded  as  preliminary  in  character  pending  the  completion  of 
reports  on  adjoining  areas  and  related  subjects.  The  entire  series, 
rather  than  any  single  report, will  become  the  basis  for  the  Master  Plan. 

The  action  that  follows  the  publication  of  this  report  will  depend 
upon  both  public  and  official  acceptance  of  the  general  plan  or  major 
elements  thereof.  Under  the  Charter,  the  planning  Commission  has  in  a 
large  part  played  its  basic  role  by  presentation  of  this  study  of  the 
future  needs  and  potentialities  of  the  shoreline  area. 

The  Mayor, who  holds  large  responsibilities  as  the  head  of  the  City, 
has  a  paramount  interest  in  all  proposals  made  in  this  and  similar  re- 
ports. He  will  see  the  shoreline  plan  from  two  angles:  first,  as  a  means 
of  giving  the  City  a  new  and  greatly  improved  quality  through  well- 
designed  and  coordinated  shoreline  improvements  and  second,  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  general  plan  of  public  work  designed  to  offset,  inso- 
far as  possible,  a  serious  decline  in  private  employment  in  San  Francis- 
co. All  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  City,  whose  interests  in 
specific  projects  are  frequently  noted  throughout  the  report,  stand 
ready  at  the  Mayor's  call  to  advance  the  proposals  outlined  herein. 
These  departments  possess  the  "know  how"  and  if  provided  with  adequate 
funds  can  translate  these  general  plans  into  construction  blueprints. 

Post  War  Protection  for  San  Francisco.   The  purpose  of  this  study  is 
mainly  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  widely  beneficial  program  of  water- 
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front  development.  In  normal  times  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  might 
well  extend  oyer  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years.  If  serious  unemploy- 
ment develops  after  the  war,  however,  schedules  would  be  shortened  and 
the  program  telescoped  in  time. 

Tne  shoreline  plan  has  a  secondary  value  as  part  of  a  defense  system 
for  the  protection  of  the  City  against  those  disorders  and  destructive 
forces  which  spring  easily  from  mass  unemployment.  It  outlines  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  public  projects  upon  which  large  numbers  can  be  em- 
ployed at  standard  wages,  on  either  force  account  or  contract.  Machin- 
ery can  be  used  advantageously.  It  should  be  used  because  of  the  employ- 
ment and  resultant  purchasing  power  created  where  machinery  is  made, 
distributed  and  serviced.  California  is  prosperous  when  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  can  purchase  our  fruits,  vegetables  and  manufactur- 
ed products.  This  recognition  of  the  reciprocal  nature  of  our  economy 
will  do  credit  to  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  further  evidence  of  the 
determination  of  the  City  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  degrading,  non- 
productive types  of  relief  projects  which  flourished  in  the  depression 
of  the  30' s. 

Detailed  Plans  Must  be  Made.  Completion  of  detailed  plans  and  specif- 
ications for  approved  construction  projects,  however,  is  an  essential 
follow-up  to  Master  Plan  studies.  The  Master  Plan  is  not  a  suitable 
basis  for  contracts  and,  standing  alone,  it  cannot  become  an  effectual 
instrument  of  public  policy  in  dealing  with  large-scale  unemployment. 
Means  must  be  found,  therefore,  for  the  immediate  employment  of  the  max- 
imum forces  available  on  surveys,   investigations,  working  drawings, 
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contracts,  estimates  and  other  preparatory  planning  work. 

This  City,  like  practically  all  others  except  New  York,  has  no  ac- 
cess to  capital  or  other  funds  sufficient  for  these  purposes.  The  State 
and  the  Federal  GoTernment( since  they  both  have  a  greater  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  our  economy  than  does  the  City)  must  be  approached 
for  financial  aid  in  the  advance  planning  of  worthy  public  works  pro- 
jects. This  general  plan  showing  what  can  be  done  in  the  creation  of  new 
values  and  new  enterprises  along  the  shoreline  can  be  useful  in  support- 
ing requests  and  applications  for  "loans"  for  completing  an  adequate 
system  of  defenses  against  mass  unemployment  in  San  Francisco<> 

Financial  Problems.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  has  an  excellent  finan- 
cial record  and  an  enviable  position  with  respect  to  its  borrowing  cap- 
acity. In  per  capita  bonded  debt  of  cities  over  100,000  population  it 
stands  well  below  the  average.  Nothing  proposed  in  this  report  need  dis- 
turb this  favorable  condition  if  financial  planning  of  the  requisite 
competence  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  physical  planning. 

These  shoreline  proposals,  and  many  of  similar  type  which  will  ap- 
pear in  subsequent  Master  Plan  reports,  are  designed  to  bring  three 
types  of  dividends  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco: 


1«  The  competitive  position  of  the  City  in  the  fields  of  industry, 
business,  and  transport  will  be  improved,  and  employment  and  in- 
come stabilized  thereby. 

2.  Conditions  under  which  people  live  and  work  will  be  better  and 
the  City  will  be  more  satisfying  to  its  own  people  and  more  at- 
tractive to  visitors,  thereby  assuring  a  greater  degree  of  perm- 
anence in  its  population  and  a  higher  level  of  economic  activity 
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3.  Opportunities  for  investment  of  both  public  and  private  funds 
and  for  use  of  labor  on  thoroughly  sound  projects  will  be  pro- 
vided, thereby  contributing  to  the  orderly  reestablishment  of 
peace-time  enterprise  and  the  continued  employment  of  the  work- 
ing forces  upon  which  the  City  depends  for  normal,  healthy  com- 
munity life. 

It  will  become  apparent,  as  this  report  is  studied,  that  certain 
projects,  such  as  those  proposed  in  the  vicinity  of  Hunters  Point  have 
regenerative  value.  They  create  new  land,  useful  facilities  for  indus- 
try and  transportation,  and  stimulate  new  types  of  economic  activity.  In 
such  cases  public  funds  are  spent  wisely,  for  the  effect  is  to  "make 
money"  for  the  community  for  many  years.  This  is  what  the  Bay  Bridge  is 
doing.  It  was  determined  that  it  would  "pay"  before  construction  was 
authorized.  Most  of  the  public  work  heretofore  undertaken  in  the  City 
has  a  similar  record. 

San  Francisco  has  become  famous  by  exercise  of  bold  vision  in  the 
past,  by  building  great  bridges,  filling  Treasure  Island,  creating  Gold- 
en Gate  Park,  tunneling  Twin  Peaks  and  making  Union  Square  at  once  a 
park  and  a  garage.  The  City  must  not  lose  the  spirit  which  made  these 
projects  possible.  It  cannot  afford  to  enter  the  post-war  era  without 
plans  for  works  of  comparable  character  and  value. 

The  City  must  continue  to  move  forward,  and  its  fiscal  policy  must 
be  designed  to  encourage  orderly,  progressive  civic  development.  It 
must  employ  the  strictest  economy  in  the  performance  of  normal  municipal 
functions  so  that  larger  reserves  for  essential  post-war  planning  may  be 
available.  Prudently  accumulated  savings  in  the  form  of  capital  reserves 
will  give  the  City  "matching  money,"  and  a  definite  advantage  in  seeking 
supplementary  funds  from  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
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Funds  derived  from  outside  sources  have  greatly  aided  San  Francisco 
in  the  past,  and  further  support  from  these  quarters  may  be  counted  on 
for  modernizing  and  rebuilding  the  physical  plan  of  the  City.  But  proud 
San  Francisco  must  not,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  a  nation-wide  depres- 
sion, assume  the  role  of  a  mendicant.  It  must  be  willing  always  to  do 
its  part,  with  current  revenues  and  with  borrowed  funds.  When  both  phys- 
ical and  financial  planning  have  been  well  done ,  bond  issues  can  be  pro- 
posed for  projects  of  demonstrated  merit  and  economic  soundness.  Ap- 
proval of  such  measures  may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  for  repayment 
would  be  assured  by  new  values,  new  revenues,  and  new  employment. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Commission  that  it  is  now 
performing  the  functions  for  which  it  was  created.  It  is  planning  and 
must  as  a  consequence  expect  "to  encounter  the  hazards  that  attend  all 
efforts  to  look  into  the  future.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  that  is  un- 
der consideration  here  is  the  City  of  1950,  1960,  and  beyond.  It  is  a 
city  in  which  people  will  always  want  to  live.  It  is  a  city  waiting  to 
be  improved,  modernized  and  made  more  attractive. 


s(Ps<£k*zi*>n?<&fr 


August   1,    1943  Director      of       Planning 
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SUMMARY    OF    FINDINGS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 


Pollution 


Filled  Tidelands 


730  ACRES  OF  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AREA 

The  level  shoreline  area  between  Hunters  Point  and 
the  Embarcadero  constitutes  a  logically  estab- 
lished industrial  district.  Valuable  new  land  can  be 
created    by  filling   the   tidelands. 


CONTROL   OF    EROSION    AND   ACCRETION 

Land  slippage  injures  scenic  drives  and  wa 
Lincoln  Park;  erosion  and  sand  accretion 
Great  Highway  are  costly.  Scientific  surveys  are 
needed  as  a  basis  for  economical  corrective 
measures. 
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A  23-MILE  CONTINUOUS  SHORE  DRIVE 

Protection  and  improvement  of  the  Great  Highway 
along  the  ocean;  new  roadway  connections  along 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  a  new  Freeway  on  the  Bay 
Shore  are  proposed  to  complete  a  useful  traffic 
artery  and  notable  scenic  highway  around  San 
Francisco. 


REHABILITATION  OF  FERRY  BUILDINGAREA 
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ELIMINATION  OF  SHORELINE  POLLUTION 

San  Francisco  and  neighboring  cities  are  polluting 
the  Bay,  creating  a  health  hazard  and  preventing 
full  use  of  shoreline  properties.  Nearly  46,000,000 
gallons  of  untreated  sewage  are  discharged  daily 
by  this  City,  spoiling  its  own  beaches  and  yacht 
basins.  A  complete  system  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  is  proposed   as  a   post-war  project. 


NEW     RECREATIONAL     FACILITIES 

New  beaches,  shore  parks  and  picnic  areas;  walks, 
bicycle  paths,  observation  points;  improved  park- 
ing lots,  and  more  accessible  and  attractive  tourist 
facilities  can  be  created  along  the  shore.  Land  is 
generally  available;  a  comprehensive  plan  for  its 
ultimate  development  is  now  provided. 


350  ACRES  OF  NEW  RESIDENTIAL  LAND 

Filling  of  shallow  tideland  areas  near  Candlestick 
Point  will  provide  new  land,  some  of  which  could 
be  reserved  for  a  well-planned  residential  district 
on  the  Bay.  Small  homes  here  would  be  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  other  places  of 
employment,  and  close  to  the  protected  waters  and 
recreation  areas  of  the  Bay  Shore. 

NEW   HARBORS  FOR  SMALL   BOATS 

The  Marina  Yacht  Harbor  would  be  doubled  in 
capacity,  Aquatic  Park  developed  for  boats,  and 
the  Ferry  Building  transformed  as  a  pleasure  craft 
landing.  Facilities  tor  boat  building,  rowing,  and 
small  sailboats  would  be  located  near  the  new 
Hunters   Point  residential   areas. 


Unified  Marina  and 
-!:--.  Aquatic    Parks 

Enlarged  Beach 


Picnic  Areas 

New  Parking  Areas 

Improved  Bayview  Park 
New  Par 
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Aquatic  Park 

Ferry  Building 


Candlestick  Point 
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FINDINGS  11 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  shoreline  areas,  their  orderly, 
systematic  development  is  a  major  concern  of  the  City.  .The  waterfront 
of  San  Francisco  is  not  yet  a  finished  public  improvement.  It  cannot 
produce  maximum  returns  and  benefits  until  all  its  exceptional  qual- 
ities have  been  fully  capitalized. 

There  are  special  problems  in  the  shoreline  province  which  can  best 
be  solved  by  a  new  type  of  planning.  The  entire  waterfront  must  be 
studied  and  the  utility  and  economic  significance  of  its  development  to 
date  appraised  in  the  light  of  current  and  post-war  needs. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  have  wisely  acquired  permanent  access 
to  the  waters  of  the  Ocean,  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Bay.  Nearly  75  per 
cent  of  the  shoreline  of  the  City  is  in  public  ownership. 

Acquisition  of  additional  areas  for  public  use  is  not  an  important 
problem,  except  as  certain  private  tideland  holdings  in  the  Bay  retard 
industrial  growth  and  obstruct  economically  sound  improvement  projects. 

In  those  areas  devoted  to  transportation  and  industry  there  is 
evidence  of  waste  space,  conflict  of  interests  and  confusion  due  to  hap- 
hazard, disorderly  development.  A  modernization  of  channels,  docks  and 
marginal  highways  is  indicated  as  a  desirable  post-war  measure.  Addi- 
tional areas  for  industry  are  needed  to  enable  San  Francisco  to  maintain 
its  competitive  industrial  and  transport  position. 

The  most  advantageous  future  development  of  the  shoreline  from 
Fishermen's  Wharf  to  Hunters  Point  cannot  be  finally  determined  until 
factors  relating  to  the  war  have  been  clarified.   The  growth  of  inter- 
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national  trade  and  the  expansion  of  air  transportation  will  determine 
the  future  of  much  of  this  section  of  the  shoreline. 

The  shoreline  loses  many  advantages  because  of  its  piecemeal  devel- 
opment. Unrelated,  disj.-nted  sections  of  highways,  streets,  paths  and 
other  types  of  ways  are  noted.  The  waterfront  needs  a  continuous,  well- 
designed  marginal  highway. 

San  Francisco  has  practically  no  residential  districts  on  the  Bay 
and  few  close  to  the  water  elsewhere.  The  Marina  district  is  the  only 
residential  area  with  a  high  population  density  that  has  easy  access  to 
waterfront  parks  and  boating  facilities. 

No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  evaluate  waterfront  areas  in  terms 
of  their  highest  and  best  use,  and  to  direct  improvement  policies  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  Well-considered  zoning  plan. 

Serious  pollution  of  the  Bay  exists,  retarding  the  use  of  certain 
public  recreation  areas,  notably  at  Aquatic  Park  and  along  the  Bay  Shore. 
Wind  and  sea  erosion  threaten  the  Great  Highway,  and  soil  slippage  in 
Lincoln  Park  has  become  serious.  These  conditions  indicate  a  need  for 
scientific  studies  upon  which  economical  corrective  measures  can  be 
based. 

A  single  yacht  harbor  and  lack  of  well-appointed  boat  service  cen- 
ters and  public  landings  indicate  a  limited  enjoyment  of  local  waters. 
The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  not  used  for  fishing  and  boating  as  it 
should  be  by  the  people  of  this  City.  Its  great  value  as  an  attraction 
to  visitors  is  not  exploited.  The  Ferry  Building  and  its  surrounding 
area  are  in  need  of  reclamation  and  improvement. 
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Removal  of  the  wholesale  produce  market  from  the  vicinity  of  Davis 
and  Washington  Streets  has  been  recommended  in  a  report  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  University  of  California.  This  provides  a  further  incen- 
tive for  the  redevelopment  of  the  environs  of  the  Ferry  Building. 

San  Francisco  has  constructed  many  permanent  waterfront  improve- 
ments. Millions  have  been  invested  in  harbor  facilities,  parks,  shore 
drives  and  beaches.  Some  of  these  projects,  such  as  the  Esplanade  and 
Marina  represent  high  standards  of  engineering  and  landscape  design,  and 
give  efficient  service  to  the  public.  Others,  in  their  present  state  at 
least,  are  unworthy  of  a  great  city  and  do  not  produce  adequate  returns. 
The  entire  shoreline  deserves  critical  examination,  with  each  feature 
checked  to  determine  whether  it  performs  its  specific  services  economi- 
cally and  efficiently.  Such  a  study  will  indicate  where  additional  ex- 
penditures for  further  development  would  be  justified  and  the  types  of 
improvements  called  for  by  economic  and  social  trends. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  projects  recommended  will  provide  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
with  a  much  more  orderly,  efficient  and  attractive  shoreline.  The  uses 
of  land,  existing  facilities,  and  many  new  and  modern  improvements  would 
be  coordinated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  shoreline  throughout  a 
more  dominant  factor  in  the  life  of  the  City  than  it  is  today. 
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Specifically,  the  plan  and  program  outlined  would  give  the  City: 

1.  A  NM  MARGINAL  FREEWAY  along  the  Bay,  providing  a  modern  high- 
speed motor  approach  to  the  Hunters  Point  Navy  Yard;  direct 
access  to  intensively  used  warehouse  and  industrial  areas;  and 
an  easy  gradient  truck  route  connecting  north  and  south  high- 
ways with  the  two  bridges.  (See  Plates  6,  7,  8  and  9).  This 
project  is  also  an  important  part  of  a  general  plan  for  recla- 
mation of  industrial  tidelands  and  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
Navy  Yard  residential  community  along  the  South  Bay  Shore,  in 
cooperation  with  San  Mateo  County.  It  would  also  serve  as  a 
link  in  the  proposed  23-mile  shoreline  drive  and  become  an 
approach  to  a  future  bridge  across  the  Bay,  near  Hunters  Point, 
as  proposed  by  Congressional  Resolution.  Highway  funds  should 
be  made  available  immediately  for  the  necessary  investigations 
and  plans  for  this  important  project. 

2.  ENLARGED  WATERFRONT  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS,  provided  with  more  order- 
ly and  efficient  rail  and  highway  facilities  and  modern  deep- 
water  channels.  Several  hundred  acres  of  public  and  privately- 
owned  tidelands  exist  along  the  Bay  and  should  be  filled  after 
the  war  as  a  reserve  area  for  future  industrial  growth.  See 
Plate  7. 

3.  NEW  SEWERS  AND  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANTS,  to  remove  the  more 
serious  areas  of  Bay  pollution.  The  progressive  development  of 
a  modern  sewer  plant  in  San  Francisco  has  been  urged  by  engi- 
neers for  many  years,  and  construction  plans  for  certain  pro- 
jects have  been  completed.  Funds  must  be  provided  for  the  es- 
sential engineering.  Construction  cannot  proceed  until  this 
preparatory  work  is  done. 

4.  A  CONTINUOUS  TWENTY-THREE  MILE  SHORELINE  DRIVE  is  proposed; 
details  are  discussed  in  Plates  6  and  10.  This  drive  of  extra- 
ordinary scenic  quality  would  follow  the  waterline  around  the 
entire  City,  touching  all  the  major  industrial,  transport,  and 
recreational  areas.  The  section  along  the  Bay  shore,  the  pro- 
posed Marginal  Freeway,  would  have  a  dominant  commercial  value, 
but  the-  route  north  of  the  Ferry  Building  would  pass  Fisher- 
men's Wharf , the  Marina,  and  other  commercial  and  scenic  attrac- 
tions . 

5.  NEW  SHORELINE  PARKS  AND  RECREATION  AREAS  can  be  developed  along 
the  sunny  Golden  Gate  and  Bay  shores.  Aquatic  Park  can  be  made 
suitable-  for  swimming  by  construction  of  a  basin  which  will 
largely  eliminate  sewage  pollution  and  protect  the  sand  beach, 
as  proposed  in  Plate  10.  New  Park  areas  and  shore  drives  are 
proposed  south  of  Hunters  Point  as  part  of  a  far-reaching  plan 
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for  reclamation  of  shallow  tidelands  lying  in  both.  San  Francis- 
co and  San  Mateo  Counties.   (See  Plate  9). 

6.  ADDITIONAL  HARBORS  and  basins  for  small  boats  are  needed  in  San 
Francisco  and  can  be  provided.  Plate  10  shows  a  general  plan 
for  enlargement  of  mooring  and  repair  facilities  at  the  Marina 
on  land  now  being  acquired  by  the  Park  Commission.  Additional 
facilities  for  small  boats  should  also  be  provided  at  Aquatic 
Park.  Along  the  Bay  Shore  near  Market  Street,  north  of  Hunters 
Point,  and  near  Candlestick  Point  provisions  should  be  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  small  sail  and  motor  boats.  A  large  pro- 
tected basin  for  sailing,  rowing  and  canoeing  is  proposed  in 
the  general  plan  for  tideland  development  at  Candlestick  Point 
on  the  county  line,  as  shown  on  Plate  8. 

7.  A  MODFRN  RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITY  ON  THE  BAY  is  proposed,  as  shown 
in  Plates  8  and  9.  South  of  Hunters  Point  are  approximately 
300  acres  of  privately-owned  tidelands  in  this  county  and  a 
somewhat  larger  acreage  in  San  Mateo  County  that  could  be  de- 
voted to  residential  use.  The  presence  of  the  new  Navy  Yard  at 
Hunters  Point  greatly  increases  the  need  for  level  residential 
land  and  indicates  the  desirability  of  transforming  tidelands 
for  this  purpose. 

8.  A  REVITALIZED  FERRY  BUILDING  AND  SURROUNDING  AREA  are  tenta- 
tively planned.  This  old  structure  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State,  but  the  conditions  of  the  district  around  it  de- 
pend, to  some  extent,  upon  its  future  uses.  The  Ferry  Building 
can  be  kept  as  an  antique,  be  put  to  better  use  or  be  removed, 
but  the  terminus  of  Market  Street  will  always  deserve  special 
recognition.  Plate  11  shows  how  the  Ferry  Building  can  be 
adapted  to  new  traffic  and  transit  conditions  introduced  by 
construction  of  the  Marginal  Freeway  and  changes  in  the  Bay 
ferry  service  after  the  war. 

9.  PROTECTED  OCEAN  DRIVES  AND  LARGER  BEACH  AREAS  are  in  prospect. 
A  scientific  study  of  beach  erosion  and  land  slippage  is  pro- 
posed, the  results  of  which  should  enable  the  City  to  give  per- 
manent protection  to  existing  properties  and  reduce  the  annual 
costs  of  repairing  damages.  A  by-product  of  this  investigation 
may  be  the  development  of  effective  plans  for  widening  the 
beach,  to  provide  space  for  parking  areas,  picnic  grounds  and 
additional  walks  and  bicycle  paths. 

Of  necessity  the  program  of  development  and  construction  outlined 
above  will  have  to  be  extended  over  a  considerable  period.  Expenditures 
need  not  be  large  in  any  single  year,  but  if  the  projects  are  well- 
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planned  and  carried  to  completion  in  proper  time  sequence,  the  total 
values  created  are  almost  certain  to  exceed  the  costs. 

The  lines  of  action  which  should  be  followed  in  bringing  these  gen- 
eral plans  to  maturity  are  briefly: 

1.  To  complete  general  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  for  detailed 
engineering,  architectural,,  landscape  and  legal  plans  for  all 
projects  meeting  immediate  needs  or  having  high  value  for  post- 
war construction. 

2.  To  secure  funds  from  local,  State  or  Federal  sources  for  the 
completion  of  the  construction  details,  the  blueprints  which 
will  enable  work  on  projects  of  the  highest  merit  to  get  under 
way  after  the  war. 

3.  To  acquire  necessary  lands  and  rights  of  way  so  that  construc- 
tion of  needed  projects  will  not  be  delayed. 

4.  To  formulate  a  long-term  financial  plan  to  assure  the  progres- 
sive execution  of  the  entire  shoreline  development  plan. 


In  the  last  analysis,  the  Shoreline  Plan  proposed  is  an  investment 
plan  designed  to  accomplish  two  worthy  purposes:  (1)  to  modernize  and 
improve  the  highly  important  and  valuable  properties  along  the  shoreline 
and  (2)  to  provide  useful  employment  at  standard  wages  on  well-conceived 
public  and  private  work.  The  final  product  will  be  creditable,  endur- 
ing, and  profitable  because  of  the  careful  planning,  the  coordination  of 
effort,  and  the  timely  purchases  of  land  and  systematic  construction  of 
the  various  public  projects. 


PART     2 


PROBLEMS     OF     SHORELINE 
PLANNING    AND    DEVELOPMENT 


Treasure  Island 


TOPOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 
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CLIMATIC        CONDITIONS 


The  recommendations  and  proposals  of  this  report,  while  related 
mainly  to  the  shoreline,  are  nevertheless  based  upon  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions throughout  San  Francisco.  No  plan  for  this  community  can  be  truly 
effective  in  the  betterment  of  living  and  working  conditions,  or  in  dir- 
ecting expenditures  for  public  improvements  unless  it  has  been  properly 
"tailored"  to  the  land  forms  of  the  City.  It  must  also  reflect  an  un- 
derstanding of  natural  factors  as  they  influence  the  habits,  interests 
and  needs  of  the  people  who  live  on  this  peninsula. 

Topography  in  Relationship  to  the  Shoreline 
The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has  an  area  of  44.82  square 
miles.   The  width  of  the  peninsula,  east  and  west,  is  about  7  miles  and 
the  length,  north  and  south  from  the  Golden  Gate  Shore  to  the  San  Mateo 
County  line,  is  slightly  less. 

The  significant  topographic  features  are:  (1)  the  hills  and  ridges 
which  extend  eastward  along  the  Golden  Gate  Shore  and  terminate  at 
Telegraph  Hill;  (2)  the  higher  hills  and  ridges  in  the  center  of  the 
peninsula  running  south  to  the  San  Mateo  County  line,  (3)  the  southern 
hills  and  ridges  extending  eastward  from  the  central  ridge  to  the  bay. 
Elevations  range  from  sea  level  to  910  feet  at  Twin  Peaks ,  and  925  feet 
at  Mt.  Davidson. 

Much  of  the  area  along  the  ocean  and  for  some  distance  inland,  in- 
cluding Golden  Gate  Park,  was  covered  with  sand  dunes  in  the  early  days 
of  the  City.  Some  of  the  sand,  blown  through  what  is  now  the  Panhandle 
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District,  built  up  a  ridge  from  Rincon  Point  to  Telegraph  Hill,  causing 
a  large  swamp  to  form  in  wnat  is  now  the  Mission  District.  There  was 
another  swamp  area  on  the  north  side  of  Russian  Hill  in  what  is  now  the 
Marina. 

The  building  of  the  City  has  eliminated  some  of  the  minor  hills  and 
reduced  the  slopes  of  others.  The  swamps  hare  been  filled  in  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tideland  has  been  reclaimed  by  filling,  as  indicated 
in  Plate  2.  Even  the  sand  dunes  near  the  ocean  in  the  Sunset  District 
have  been  leveled  and  covered  in  recent  years  by  the  building  of  block 
after  block  of  new  dwellings,  chiefly  of  the  row-house  type. 

The  remaining  undeveloped  sections  of  the  City  are  shrinking  in 
3ize  and  importance.  Only  a  few  large  tracts  remain  in  private  hands 
and  these  are  all  rugged  and  rocky,  difficult  and  costly  to  build  upon. 
Open  land  is  scarce  and  cannot  generally  be  obtained  in  level  sections 
except  by  demolition  and  clearance  of  buildings,  a  costly  process  for 
public  purposes. 

The  compact  structure  of  the  City,  due  to  the  limited  space  avail- 
able for  building  and  lack  of  proper  open  space  standards  in  earlier 
days,  now  operates  to  its  disadvantage.  San  Francisco  will  have  in- 
creasing difficulty  competing  with  green,  open,  sunny  suburbs. 

Climatic  Factors 

Visitors  from  the  East  and  Middle  West,  seeking  relief  from  heat 

or  cold,  have  termed  San  Francisco  "the  air-conditioned  city."   Its 

cool  summer  and  mild  winter  weather  have  been  important  factors  in  the 

growth  of  the  City.   Indeed,  so  many  thousands  are  attracted  to  San 
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Francisco  throughout  the  year  that  service  to  them  has  become  one  of  our 
principal  sources  of  new  income.  Hotels,  restaurants,  theaters  and 
shops  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  enterprises  which  derive  all  or  part  of 
their  economic  support  from  those  who  enjoy  our  hospitality,  cosmopoli- 
tan life  and  climate. 

Table  A  indicates,  month  by  month,  the  climatic  conditions  which 
make  San  Francisco  an  "air-conditioned"  city.  While  summer  temperatures 
in  many  eastern  and  western  cities  range  from  80  to  90  degrees,  an  aver- 
age for  San  Francisco  in  June,  July  and  August  is  59  degrees.  During 
the  months  of  freezing  and  often  zero  weather  elsewhere  San  Francisco 
has  a  mild  and  pleasant  climate.  The  lowest  temperature  ever  recorded 
for  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February  is  27  degrees. 


Table  A 


AVERAGE  AND  EXTREME  TEMPERATURES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Compiled  from  Records  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 


Average 

Average 

Abso- 

Abso- 

Month 

Daily 

Daily 

Average 

lute 

lute 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Highest 

Lowest 

January 

54.9° 

44.7° 

50.0" 

78° 

29° 

February 

58.4 

46.9 

52.7 

80 

33 

March 

60.7 

48.2 

54.3 

86 

33 

April 

62.2 

49.3 

55.6 

89 

40 

May 

63.3 

50.5 

56.8 

97 

42 

June 

65.5 

52.1 

58.8 

100 

46 

July 

65.1 

52.7 

58.8 

99 

47 

August 

65.2 

53.3 

59.3 

92 

47 

September 

68.3 

54.6 

61.4 

101 

47 

October 

67.7 

53.6 

60.6 

96 

45 

November 

62.8 

50.6 

56.7 

83 

38 

December 

56.1 

46.2 

51.1 

74 

27 

For  the  Year 

62.5° 

50. 2U 

56.4° 

101° 

27u 

Length  of  record  60  Yrs, 


60  Yrs, 


64  Yrs. 


64  Yrs, 


64  Yrs 


San  Francisco  has  two  fairly  distinct  seasons.  During  the  summer 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  when  the  greatest  number  of  visitors 
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come  to  San  Francisco,  there  is  practically  no  rainfall.  Most  of  the 
rain  occurs  from  October  to  May,  with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  22 
inches. 

Fog  in  San  Francisco  is  traditional,  and  a  factor  in  making  this 

one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  efficient  cities  in  the  world  in  terms 

(1) 
of  daily  work.    The  San  Francisco  fog,  however,  has  special  qualities. 

It  is  rarely  a  complete  daily  blanket  over  the  entire  city.  The  average 

proportion  of  possible  sunshine  is  66  per  cent  of  the  daylight  hours 

of  the  year,  a  record  better  than  that  of  Chicago,  New  York,  or  Boston. 

During  the  summer  months,  usually  in  the  morning  hours,  low  white  fog 

drifts  in  from  the  ocean,  flowing  eastward  through  the  Golden  Gate  and 

spilling  over  the  lower  hills.  As  a  rule,  this  fog  is  dispelled  by  the 

afternoon  sun  and  wind.  In  winter  the  fog  is  heavier  and  generally  more 

low- lying.  The  central  ridge  of  the  peninsula  stops  most  of  this  cool, 

moisture-laden  air  from  covering  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  hills  and  the 

Bay  shore  of  San  Francisco. 

These  elevated  areas  serve  also  to  reduce  the  wind  velocity.  While 
the  average  wind  velocity  in  San  Francisco  is  only  9.1  miles  per  hour, 
it  blows  more  constantly  throughout  the  year.  The  prevailing  winds  in 
San  Francisco  are  from  the  northwest  and  west  and,  since  they  are  from 
the  Ocean,  are  cool  even  in  summer. 

Because  of  the  regularity  and  the  usual  coolness  of  the  wind,  home 
gardens,  parks  and  recreational  areas  in  San  Francisco  need  wind  protec- 
tion, either  by  buildings  and  walls,  trees  or  hedge  planting.  Open  air 

(1)  See  Ellsworth  Huntington,  Civilization  and  Climate. 
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bathing  pools  may  prove  to  be  extravagant  and  costly  if  built  merely  as 
copies  of  similar  projects  elsewhere. 

Although  the  summer  fog,  which  rolls  in  from  the  Ocean  over  the 
western  part  of  the  City,  is  a  source  of  relief  and  delight  to  visitors, 
it  does  limit  for  a  time  the  daily  enjoyment  of  the  ocean  beach.  Other 
parts  of  the  shoreline,  however,  are  protected  from  the  fog  by  the  hills. 
As  indicated  in  Plate  1,  the  summer  fog  seldom  passes  over  the  higher 
part  of  the  City,  so  the  Gate  said  Bay  Shores  are  usually  sunny  and  warm. 

Unfortunately,  the  existing  provisions  for  summer  sports,  such  as 
swimming,  sailing  and  sun-bathing,  are  not  adequate  on  the  north  and 
east  shores.  Additional  waterfront  parks,  yacht  basins  and  swimming 
pools  are  needed  along  the  Gate  Shore  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hunters 
Point  and  Candlestick  Point  on  the  Bay.  Such  improvements , essential  for 
the  well-being  of  residents,  also  increase  the  ability  of  the  City  to 
attract  and  please  those  who  live  in  other  regions. 

This  City,  with  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  natural  attractions, 
fails  in  many  instances  to  capitalize  its  climatic  and  scenic  resources. 
It  does  not  always  put  its  best  foot  forward  in  creating  a  favorable  at- 
mosphere for  visitors,  and  providing  pleasure-giving  services  and  facil- 
ities for  them.  This  report  makes  an  initial  attempt  to  appraise  the 
value  of  drives,  buildings,  beaches,  parks,  and  other  public  attractions 
along  the  shoreline.  A  subsequent  report  will  undertake  a  more  complete 
examination  of  all  the  facilities  in  the  City  which  are  intended  for  use 
and  enjoyment  in  leisure  time.  A  plan  will  be  presented  for  making  San 
Francisco  truly  outstanding  as  a  vacation  center  in  post-war  years. 
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HISTORY     OF     THE     SHORELINE 

1769  PORTOLA  DISCOVERS  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  BY  LAND. 

f775  DE  AYALA  FIRST  TO  ENTER  THE  BAY  BY  SHIP. 

1776  THE  PRESIDIO  ESTABLISHED. 

1847  FIRST  SALE  OF  WATERFRONT  LOTS  BY  THE  CITY. 

1851   MEIGG'S  WHARF   (FISHERMAN'S  WHARF)   BUILT. 

1869  STATE  CONTROL  OF  THE  HARBOR  ESTABLISHED. 

1898  THE  FERRY  BUILDING  BUILT. 

1913  THE  MARINA  FILLED  FOR  P.  P.  I.  E. 

1936  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND  BAY  BRIDGE  OPENED 

1937  GOLDEN  GATE  BRIDGE  OPENED. 

1938  TREASURE  ISLAND  FILL  COMPLETED. 
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The  high  central  ridge  of  the  San  Francisco  peninsula,  shown  on 
Plate  1,  drops  away  to  form  the  three  sections  of  the  shoreline  familiar 
to  all  San  Franc is cans ■ 

THE  OCEAN  SHORE  extends  from  the  bluffs  and  beaches  of  San  Mateo  Coun- 
ty north  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  rocky  cliffs  at  Point  Lobos. 
It  is  composed  of  five  miles  of  natural  sandy  beach  and  rugged  upland 
which  were  formerly  backed  by  great  areas  of  sand  dunes  that  extended 
inland  for  several  miles.  Nearly  all  dune  lands  have  been  obliterated 
in  recent  years  by  residential  development. 

THE  GATE  SHORE  extends  from  Point  Lobos  along  the  rugged  headlands  of 
the  Golden  Gate  to  the  western  end  of  the  Embarcadero,  and  includes 
high  rock  cliffs  with  a  number  of  sandy  coves  west  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge.  The  highly  developed  part  of  this  shoreline,  which  lies  east 
of  the  Presidio,  was  created  when  unproductive  tidelands  were  filled. 

THE  BAY  SHORE  extends  from  Pier  U5 ,  where  the  Embarcadero  begins  at 
the  north,  to  the  City  boundary  south  of  Hunters  Point.  As  indicated 
on  Plate  2,  the  once  irregular  shoreline  north  of  Hunters  Point  has 
been  straightened  considerably  by  filling  the  bays  and  marshes. 


A  Summarized  History  of  Shoreline  Development 

1776  Founding  of  Mission  Dolores  and  the  Presidio  by  Spanish  colonists 
from  Mexico.  According  to  Spanish  law  certain  pueblo  lands,  including 
the  waterfront,  were  reseived  for  general  community  use. 

1821  Spanish  rule  in  California  overthrown  by  Mexico.  Pueblo  of  Yerba 
Buena  established.  The  City  '"^uncil  was  authorized  by  the  territorial 
assembly  to  grant  lots  200  varas  or  about  560  feet  back  from  the  beach, 
a  restriction  to  reserve  the  harbor  front  for  the  common  benefit. 

1839  First  survey  and  plan  of  City  made  by  Juan  Vioget  under  instruc- 
tions from  Governor  Alvarado,  covering  an  area  of  8  blocks  lying  between 
Pacific,  Sacramento,  Montgomery,  and  the  present  Grant  Avenue. 

184.6  Mexican  rule  in  California  overthrown  and  the  California  Repub- 
lic, established  by  American  settlers,  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

I848  Yerba  Buena  renamed  San  Francisco.  Second  survey  of  town  made  by 
Jaspar  O'Farrell,  who  laid  out  4 /, /,  beach  and  water  lots  between  Rincon 
Hill  and  Telegraph  Hill,  excepting  those  reserved  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  instructions  from  General  Kearny,  Military  Governor  of 
California.  Another  survey  of  328  lots  made  later  by  Jaspar  O'Farrell. 
Discovery  of  gold  and  the  beginning  of  a  sudden  increase  in  population 
of  San  Francisco. 
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1849  First  gold  rush  steamer,  the  "California,"  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Emergency  fills  of  water  lots  started  by  business  and  shipping 
interests. 

1850  California  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  Act  of  Admission  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  in  Article  XV  states:  "The  right  of  eminent 
domain  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  in  the  State  to  all  frontage  of  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  State." 

1851  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain  property  of  the 
State  of  California"  was  approved  by  the  Legislature,  March  26,  1851. 
This  property,  with  the  original  San  Francisco  shoreline,  is  shown  on 
the  Eddy  Map  of  1851  on  file  in  the  City  Engineer's  Office.  The  sale 
took  place  December  1853,  and  involved  only  waterfront  land  south  to 
Channel  Street  (Creek). 

1851  Meigg's  Wharf,  2,000  feet  long,  built  by  Henry  Meiggs,  lumberman, 
at  North  Beach,  A  road  was  cut  around  Telegraph  Hill  to  connect  his 
wharf  with  Clark's  Point,  starting  the  movement  to  extend  development 
west  of  Telegraph  Hill. 

1863  The  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  created  by  Act  of  Legis- 
lature to  control  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  Unified  improvement  pro- 
gram started. 

1868  Tidelands  south  of  Second  Street  platted  and  the  waterfront  line 
established  as  shown  on  the  city  maps  of  today.  This  survey  was  made  by 
George  p#  Allardt,  as.  delineated  on  the  Salt  Marsh  and  Tidelands  map  of 
1868.  A  land  disposition  act  was  approved  March  30,  1868,  and  the  Board 
of  Tide  Land  Commissioners  placed  this  property  on  sale. 

1869  First  sections  of  sea  wall  completed,  Mission  to  Pacific  Street, 
and  Vallejo  to  Union  Street.  Additional  filled  area  completed  north  of 
Telegraph  Hill. 

1873  Practically  all  of  tidal  area  between  Rincon  Point  and  Meiggs 
Wharf  had  been  filled  almost  to  the  line  of  the  present  day  Embarcadero, 
except  that  the  wharves  projected  out  in  an  irregular  manner.  Rock  and 
earth  from  Telegraph  Hill  and  other  smaller  hills  provided  the  chief 
fill  material. 

1913  Fill  completed  for  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  held 
in  1915,  now  Marina  Park,  Yacht  Harbor  and  residential  district.  I84. 
acres  reclaimed,  including  110  acres  now  residential. 

1915   Foundations  for  the  Great  Highway  laid. 

1928   Construction  of  Great  Highway  completed. 
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1929   Islais  Creek  tideland  reclamation  project  started. 

1936  Islais  Creek  project  completed.  Filled  by  dredging  and  dumping, 
under  district  assessment  method.  Bond  issue,  $1,296,122.  28O  acres 
reclaimed  for  industrial  use. 

1937  Treasure  Island  fill  completed  August  1937  for  Golden  Gate  Inter- 
national Exposition,  held  in  1939  and  194-0.   4-00  acres  reclaimed. 

The  early  Spanish  rulers  followed  a  wise  and  farsighted  policy  in 
the  planning  of  communities  in  the  new  world.  It  is  to  them  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  large  amount  of  the  waterfront  that  is  reserved  for  pub- 
lic use  today.  Even  after  California  was  taken  by  Mexico  in  1821,  the 
policy  established  by  Spain  continued  in  effect,  and  the  City  Council 
was  authorized  to  grant  lots  providing  they  were  "200  varas  back  from 
the  beach,  a  restriction  designed  to  save  the  harbor  front  for  the  com- 
mon benefit." 

A  departure  from  the  Spanish  policy  was  instituted  in  1847,  when 
General  Kearny,  then  Military  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  United 
States,  "ordered  the  sale  at  auction  of  beach  and  mater  lots,  excepting 
those  reserved  by  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of 
San  Francisco." 

The  Gold  Rush  of  184-8  established  San  Francisco  as  an  important 
world  city  and  forced  a  more  intensive  development  of  the  waterfront.  A 
period  of  active  shoreline  development  was  begun.  Tidelands  were  sold, 
coves  were  filled  and  the  Embarcadero  was  built.  However,  after  almost 
one  hundred  years  of  intensive  shoreline  construction,  there  are  still 
opportunities  for  creating  productive  new  land. 

From  Plate  2  it  is  apparent  that  the  greatest  possibilities  for 
large-scale  development  of  new  land  lie  along  the  South  Bay  shore.  But 
the  bulkhead  lines  and  streets  laid  out  for  this  area  were  designed  many 
years  ago.  These  areas  must  be  replanned  if  San  Francisco  is  to  use 
this  portion  of  its  waterfront  advantageously. 
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Both,  present  and  prospective  shoreline  uses  must  be  considered  in 
determining  the  relative  importance  of  existing  improvements.  Aquatic 
Park,  for  example, is  not  an  important  element  of  the  recreational  system 
today,  but  trends  of  land  use,  housing  and  population  growth  along  the 
Gate  shore  show  the  need  for  larger  and  more  suitable  recreation  areas 
in  this  district.,  Likewise,  an  inventory  of  beaches,  yacht  basins  and 
waterfront  parks  along  the  three  major  divisions  of  the  shoreline  re- 
veals the  deficiency  of  these  facilities  along  the  sunny  Bay  shore. 
This  lack  is  made  doubly  acute  by  the  influx  of  thousands  of  war  workers 
into  the  Hunters  Point  area,  and  the  prospect  of  further  population  in- 
creases in  the  southern  section  of  the  City  after  the  war. 

Generalized  uses  and  control  of  land  along  the  shore  are  indicated 
in  Plate  3.  In  most  areas  the  present  use  is  advantageous  and  logical, 
but  in  some  sections,  notably  along  the  Bay  in  the  vicinity  of  Hunters 
Point,  properties  are  utilized  and  zoned  for  unsuitable  purposes.  Full 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  shoreline  will  be  encouraged  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  basically  sound  land  use  plan. 

Existing  Land  Uses 
Recreational.  Nearly  all  the  Ocean  Shore  has  been  developed  for  recrea- 
tional use,  with  improvements  constructed  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Park  Department.  Approximately  one-half  the  Gate  Shore  is  devoted 
to  recreational  use.  Facilities  for  recreation  are  located  at  Lincoln 
Park,  Phelan  State  Park,  Bakers  Beach,  the  Marina  Yacht  Harbor  and  Park, 
and  Aquatic  Park.   Bayview  Park  at  Candlestick  Point  and  Gilman  Play- 
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ground  are  the  only  important  recreation  facilities  established  on  the 
Bay  shore 

Residential.  Only  one  permanent  residential  section  of  San  Francisco, 

Sea  Cliff  on  the  Golden  Gate,  lies  directly  upon  the  water.  Here  shore 

properties  in  private  ownership  run  to  the  mean  high  tide  line,  with  no 

intervening  streets.   This  use  absorbs  approximately  2  per  cent  of  the 

waterfront  of  the  city.   The  last  remaining  and  only  area  now  available 

for  residential  development  is  directly  on  the  Bay  in  the  vicinity  of 

Candlestick  Point. 

Many  other  residential  districts,  such  as  Pacific  Heights  and  the 
Marina,  Russian  Hill  and  Telegraph  Hill,  owe  much  of  their  attractive- 
ness and  popularity  to  the  enjoyable  marine  views.  It  is  estimated  that 
100,000  persons  (approximately  14%  of  the  City's  population)  live  within 
walking  distance  of  the  shore,  and  that  200,000  live  in  homes  from  which 
the  Ocean  or  Bay  may  be  seen. 

The  southern  section  of  the  City  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
as  a  residential  areao  Temporary  war  housing  to  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 16,000  persons  has  been  constructed  by  the  Housing  Authority  at 
Hunters  Point,  Candlestick  Point  and  Double  Rock.  Removal  of  this  hous- 
ing after  the  war  will  clear  large  areas  for  permanent  development.  On 
these  sites,  overlooking  and  having  access  to  the  Bay,  outstanding  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  can  be  built. 

Commercial.  Commercial  development  on  the  shoreline,  shown  on  Plate  3, 
is  small  in  quantity,  and  less  attractive  than  it  might  be.  The  Chutes- 
at-the-Beach  area  falls  below  modern  standards;  parking  facilities  and 
circulation  at  Fishermen's  Wharf  are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  isolated 
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stores  and  commercial  advertising  along  the  Great  Highway  disfigure  that 
popular  scenic  drive.  The  City  builds  well,  but  private  owners  fail  in 
many  cases  to  meet  these  high  standards. 

Some  of  the  small  commercial  areas,  however,  have  a  notable  appeal 
to  visitors.  The  Cliff  House,  Chutes-at-the-Beach,  Sutro  Baths,  and  the 
restaurants  and  stores  at  Fishermen's  Wharf  are  typicalo  These  enter- 
prises depend  upon  proximity  to  the  water  for  their  popularity  and  suc- 
cessful operation.  They  are  all  important  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
City  and  should  be  major  elements  of  a  shoreline  improvement  plan. 

Industrial.  Docks,  warehouses  and  manufacturing  establishments  compris- 
ing the  principal  industrial  uses  are  located  almost  entirely  along  the 
Bay  shore.  Industrial  uses  along  the  Gate  shore  may  decline  in  impor- 
tance, as  trends  indicate.  In  time,  all  industry  of  important  types  may 
be  concentrated  south  of  Market  Street.  Consideration  must  be  given  to 
new  uses  for  land  vacated  by  the  moving  of  industry,  and  to  the  effect 
of  new  highways  and  other  factors  influencing  land  values. 

Detailed  land  use  maps  indicate  that  areas  along  the  Bay  devoted  to 
industrial  uses  are  not  well  organized.  Waste  of  space,  inefficiency 
and  conflicting  uses  are  in  evidence.  Lack  of  planning  is  most  apparent 
between  the  Channel  and  Hunters  Point.  Changes  in  methods  of  transport 
after  the  war  will  accentuate  present  disorders  unless  such  changes  are 
anticipated. 

Public.  Enlargement  of  the  areas  now  occupied  by  the  Presidio  and  Fort 
Mason  is  not  in  prospect.  In  fact,  ultimate  changes  in  the  functions  of 
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these  establishments  may  be  expected  as  a  result  of  new  developments  in 
the  weapons  and  methods  of  warfare. 

Progressive  improvement  of  the  State-owned  Embarcadero  may  also  be 
expectedo  Only  a  limited  amount  of  flat  land  lies  between  the  base  of 
Telegraph  Hill  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Embarcadero;  consequently, 
few  industrial  establishments  have  been  able  to  locate  close  to  the 
northerly  piers.  With  the  more  intensive  development  of  the  Bay  shore 
between  the  Channel  and  Hunters  Point,  an  extension  of  the  Embarcadero 
southward  is  in  order.  As  new  shipping  facilities  are  provided  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Embarcadero,  some  of  the  docks  and  warehouses  at  the 
northern  end  may  be  eliminated. 

All  these  trends  and  prospects  have  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
plans  proposed  herein.  The  report  looks  forward  to  a  progressive  reor- 
ganization of  the  uses  of  land  along  the  waterfront  under  the  impact  of 
new  forms  of  transportation,  new  industrial  growth,  and  demands  for  new 
and  more  suitable  housing  close  to  the  business  center,  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  the  Bay. 

Jurisdiction  Over  Shoreline  Areas 

The  acquisition  of  a  large  area  at  the  end  of  Hunters  Point  for  a 
new  Navy  Yard  is  the  most  important  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
ownership  of  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  in  many  years.  This  deprives 
the  City  of  certain  taxable  land  and  closes  several  miles  of  shoreline 
to  public  use,  but  the  new  industry  and  permanent  employment  provided  at 
this  location  promise  many  benefits  and  advantages  to  the  City. 
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Public  agencies  own  or  control  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
waterfront  of  San  Francisco,  as  shown  in  Table  B. 

Table  B. OWNERSHIP  OF  SHORELINE  PROPERTIES   ^ 


Length 

Length 

Percent 

Owners 

in  Feet 

in  Miles 

of  total 

Federal  Government 

U.  S.  Army 

18,150 

3.43 

15.00% 

U.  S.  Navy 

12,470 

2.36 

10.50 

State  of  California 

Board  of  Harbor 

Commissioners 

23,828 

4.54 

21.78 

City  of  San  Francisco 

Park  Department 

32,260 

6.10 

27.20 

Recreation  Department 

1,746 

0.33 

0.02 

Private  Ownership 

29,818 

5.64 

25.50 

118,272 

22.40 

100.00% 

Federal  Holdings 
This  new  naval  holding  gives  the  Federal  Government  control  of 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  shoreline.   The  various  military  and 
naval  establishments  include  the  Presidio,   Forts  Funs ton,  Miley,  and 
Mason,  and  the  Hunters  Point  Navy  Yard. 

The  State-owned  Embarcadero 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  combined  ports  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  ranked  second  in  value  and  third  in  tonnage  of  water-borne  commerce 
among  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  In  1941,  the  docks  of  San 
Francisco  handled  approximately  8  million  tons  of  commerce,  valued  at 
$296,000,000. 

(1)  Sources  of  Information.  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Department  of 
Public  Works;  San  Francisco  WPA  Guide  Book;  The  Burnham  Plan  Report; 
Reports  of  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners;  Subsidence  and  the  Foun- 
dation Problem  in  San  Francisco,  Report  of  the  S.F. Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers ,1932;  Story  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition, Vol.1,  by  Frank  M.Todd;  The  Golden  Gate  by  Felix  Riesenberg, Jr. 
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Port  facilities  of  San  Francisco  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State,  They  extend  from  the  foot  of  Hyde  Street  east  and  south  along 
the  Bay  shore  to  the  Channel,,  Approximately  three  miles  of  the  water- 
front have  been  deTeloped  for  shipping  purposes,  with  about  four  miles 
still  available  for  piers  and  docks.  There  are  43  piers  for  handling 
general  cargo;  17.5  miles  of  berthing  space;  195  acres  of  cargo  space; 
terminals  and  warehouses  for  special  cargos;  and  a  total  waterfront 
land  area  of  1,912  acres  owned  by  the  State  of  California.  All  port 
improvements  are  valued  at  $86,000,000;  wharves,  piers,  terminals  and 
commercial  facilities,  constructed  since  1910  are  valued  at  approx- 
imately $42,000,000. 

Properties  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  has  jurisdiction  over  approximately  6 
miles,  or  27  per  cent,  of  its  own  waterfront.  The  largest  part  of  this 
frontage  is  managed  by  the  Park  Department. 

This  Department  also  has  a  454-acre  Park  along  the  shore  in  San 
Mateo  County,  approximately  6  miles  south  of  the  County  line.  The  land 
and  $80,000  were  bequeathed  in  trust  to  the  City  by  Mrs.Honora  B.  Sharp. 
The  only  improvements  that  have  been  made  are  the  golf  course  and  club 
house,  occupying  about  50  acres,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  park,  The 
construction  labor  for  these  improvements  was  provided  mainly  by  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  A  camp  was  established  for 
single  men  who  were  unable  to  find  work  in  private  industry  during  the 
depression.  Since  the  declaration  of  war  in  December  1941,  the  camp  has 
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served  as  an  alien  control  center  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice. 

Other  parks  located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  San  Francisco 
are: 

Fleishhacker  Park.  An  area  of  60  acres  including  an  outdoor  swimming 
pool  one  thousand  feet  in  length  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world;  an 
extensive  playground,  and  a  large  zoo.  Access  to  the  beach  is  provided 
from  the  swimming  pool  but  the  park  generally  fails  to  capitalize  its 
shoreline  location. 

The  Great  Highway  and  Esplanade.  The  Great  Highway,  constructed  during 
the  1920-30  decade  at  a  total  cost  of  $600,000,  is  1.9  miles  long,  240 
feet  wide,  and  is  elevated  29  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  It  foims  a 
link  in  the  shore  drive  connecting  El  Camino  del  Mar  and  the  Skyline 
Highway.  Paralleling  the  two  automobile  roadways  there  is  a  bridle  path 
along  the  landward  side  and  a  wide  pedestrian  walk  on  the  ocean  side 
which  is  used  considerably  by  bicyclists. 

The  Esplanade,  extending  for  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  Point 
Lobos  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  was  built  in  1928  at 
a  cost  of  $575,000,  exclusive  of  roadway  paving. 

The  Chutes-at-the-Beach,  a  privately-owned  amusement  and  carnival 
area,  extends  along  the  Esplanade  for  a  distance  of  three  blocks  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  Golden  Gate  Park  to  Sutro  Heights. 

For  many  years  the  Seal  Rocks,  Cliff  House,  and  Sutro  Baths  at 
Point  Lobos  have  been  among  the  most  famous  tourist  attractions  of  San 
Francisco.   The  sea  lions  on  Seal  Rocks,  just  below  the  Cliff  House,  are 
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under  the  protection  of  the  City  Park  Department  and  are  a  constant 
source  of  interest. 

Sutro  Heights  Park.  This  park  of  19 „ 5  acres  just  above  the  Cliff  House 
was  formerly  the  home  of  Adolph  Sutro.  The  residence  has  been  removed, 
but  the  garden  with  many  different  trees,  odd  statues,  and  view  of  the 
beach  and  ocean,  remains  as  another  point  of  tourist  interest. 

Lincoln  Park.  This  area  of  203  acres,  valued  in  monetary  terms  at 
$2, 027, 000,  is  one  of  the  priceless  shoreline  holdings  of  San  Franc isco. 
It  contains  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Municipal  Coif 
Links,  but  its  chief  assets  are  superb  views  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the 
City.  The  roadbed  of  the  old  Ocean  Shore  Railway  has  been  developed  as 
a  foot-path  along  the  cliffs  above  the  water.  This  walk  and  El  Camino 
del  Mar,  the  motor  road  through  the  park,  are  unsurpassed  in  scenic 
values. 

Marina  Park  and  Yacht  Harbor.  Marina  Park  comprises  an  area  of  55  acres 
valued  at  $1,022,000.  The  first  unit  of  the  Yacht  Harbor  was  completed 
in  1924,  and  the  sea  wall,  built  in  1935  by  the  WPA,  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  $546,159.  The  St.  Francis  Yacht  Club,  which  maintains  a 
well-equipped  clubhouse,  pays  $50  a  month  rental  for  the  use  of  the  park 
property  occupied.  All  boat  berths  are  rented  directly  from  the  Park 
Department  for  $10  a  month  or  more.  Berthing  revenue  for  1941-1942  was 
$18,407,  with  a  net  profit  of  $9,623.  More  than  175  berths  were  rented. 
A  small  beach  exists  between  the  Yacht  Club  and  Marina  Boulevard,  but 
bathing  is  unpopular  because  of  the  pollution  from  the  North  Point  Sewer 
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Outfallo  However,  this  small  beach  and  the  lawn  areas  attract  large 
numbers  of  sun  bathers  on  warm  days.  The  parking  areas  overlooking  the 
Golden  Gate  are  also  extremely  popular. 

Aquatic  Park.  The  29  acres  upon  which  Aquatic  Park  is  being  developed 
are  valued  at  $740,300.  The  breakwater  pier  was  built  in  1936  at  a  cost 
of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  The  pavilion  and  adjoining  improvements 
costing  more  than  two  million  dollars,  were  built  by  the  WPA  in  1939. 
The  entire  Park  was  designed  as  a  center  for  water  sports.  The  Board  of 
Education  has  provided  a  small  boat  landing  for  high  school  crews  and 
sea  scouts.  Three  rowing  clubs,  the  South  End,  Ariel,  and  Dolphin, 
occupy  land  at  the  Park,  rent  free  The  beach  is  being  destroyed  by 
erosion  and  the  water  is  now  unsuitable  for  bathing  because  of  pollution 
from  the  North  Point  Outfall. 

Bay  View  Park.  This  natural  hilltop  park  comprising  30  acres  has  an 
estimated  value  of  $15,000.  In  1934,  CWA  and  PWA  graded  and  surfaced 
roads  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  An  excellent  view  of  the  City  and  Bay 
may  be  had  from  the  park,  but  its  inaccessibility  and  steep  slopes  have 
limited  its  usefulness. 

The  Recreation  Commission  is  in  charge  of  the  following  areas: 
James  D.  Phelan  State  Park  (China  Beach).    This  six-acre  park,  east  of 


the  Presidio,  was  purchased  by  the  State  and  City  at  a  cost  of  $160,000. 
Although  the  City  paid  $80,000,  of  which  $50,000  was  a  bequest  by  the 
late  James  D.  Phelan, the  title  is  held  by  the  State  Department  of  Parks. 
The  small  beach  has  had  no  improvements;  the  property  is  fenced  off  and 
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is  not  available  for  public  use« 

Oilman  Playground.  This  popular  and  attractive  playground  occupies  6.9 
acres  of  land  valued  at  #7,500.  Improvements,  valued  at  #5,000  and 
built  by  the  WPA,  consist  of  one  small  pier,  a  seawall,  a  children's 
playground,  and  a  large  grass  area  for  outdoor  games  and  picnics. 

Private  Ownership 

Slightly  more  than  five  miles  of  the  23-mile  waterfront  of  San 
Francisco  remain  in  private  hands.  Properties  on  which  the  Cliff  House 
and  Sutro  Baths  operate  constitute  a  small  private  holding  at  Point 
Lobos.  Sea  Cliff,  a  residential  subdivision  of  high  quality  west  of  the 
Presidio  controls  the  waterfront  for  approximately  2000  feet  on  both 
sides  of  Phelan  State  Park. 

The  most  extensive  privately-owned  lands  are  found  along  the  Bay 
from  the  Channel  south  to  Islais  Creek.  South  of  Islais  Creek,  shallow 
tidelands  in  private  ownership  lie  off  shore.  These  submerged  areas 
give  a  deceptive  aspect  to  the  present  waterline.  The  street  system  of 
the  City  and  acres  of  private  property  extend  into  the  Bay.  New  indus- 
tries and  other  enterprises  may  be  established  on  filled  land  carrying 
the  final  water  line  of  the  City  far  out  beyond  its  present  location. 

The  general  plan  of  development  which  is  established  for  these 
tidelands  will  largely  determine  their  future  uses  and  value.  South 
of  Islais  Creek,  excepting  Hunters  Point,  there  are  approximately  970 
acres  in  tidelands  awaiting  industrial  or  other  demands  which  will 
justify  their  reclamation.  These  areas  are  now  platted  in  rectangular 
blocks  with  about  37  per  cent  of  the  gross  area  in  proposed  public 
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streets.  In  this  wasteful  pattern  and  diverse  ownership,  it  is  doubtful 
if  these  lands  can  ever  come  into  service  for  industry,  commerce  or 
residence,  for  many  years. 

The  reclamation  of  the  tidelands  along  the  south  Bay  shore  is  one 
of  the  major  problems  which  San  Francisco  will  have  to  face  in  post-war 
years.  In  their  present  state  these  areas  are  non-productive,  but  by 
filling  they  can  be  made  extremely  valuable.  Industries  and  business 
interests  will  need  large  areas  of  level  land  along  the  waterfront  if 
maritime  activities  expand  and  the  City  grows.  The  protection  of  its 
industrial  and  transport  base  is  a  responsibility  of  the  City.  The  dis- 
charge of  this  responsibility  may  necessitate  a  reorganization  of  owner- 
ships and  reclamation  of  the  tideland  as  a  comprehensive  post-war 
project. 
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Ocean  Shore 
Sharp  Park  Erosion.  Severe  ocean  storms  in  February  1941  caused  erosion 
and  destruction  of  a  strip  2,500  feet  long  and  200  feet  inland  on  the 
Sharp  Park  Shore.  Damage  was  caused  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,  including 
the  total  loss  of  two  fairways  with  irrigation  systems  and  a  pump  house. 
Temporary  protection  has  been  provided  by  construction  of  a  sand 
embankment.  The  final  determination  of  methods  of  protection  should  be 
reserved  until  a  complete  scientific  study  of  sand  movement  and  erosion 
factors  along  this  entire  shore  has  been  made.  Until  the  shoreline  is 
adequately  protected  against  wave  action,  additional  expenditures  near 
the  beach  would  be  unwise. 

Great  Highway  Erosion.  The  most  extensive  erosion  damage  has  occurred 
along  the  Great  Highway.  Wave  action  on  the  embankment  has  been  severe, 
since  the  fill  was  made  along  an  area  which  sloped  naturally  toward  the 
ocean.  The  shoreline  opposite  Taraval  Street  has  been  particularly  vul- 
nerable. In  April  1931  a  section  almost  50  feet  in  length  was  washed 
out.  Some  580  feet  of  timber  piling  was  used  to  repair  this  damage,  at 
a  total  cost  of  $17,000.  Reconstruction  of  the  pedestrian  underpass 
from  Taraval  Street  to  the  beach  cost  $10,000  more.  During  December 
1938,  erosion  damage  was  so  great  that  completely  new  piling  had  to  be 
driven  from  Pacheco  Street  to  Vicente  Street,  a  distance  of  six  blocks, 
at  a  cost  of  $42,000.  An  additional  $5,500  was  spent  improving  the  un- 
derpass at  Taraval  Street.  In  March  1939,  the  WPA  undertook  further 
filling  and  reconstruction  work  in  this  area.  This  project,  costing 
$14,000,  was  financed  in  part  by  State  gas  tax  funds. 
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During  the  winter  of  1939-40  ocean  storms  were  so  severe  that  prac- 
tically all  protective  measures  were  destroyed.  At  some  points  the  ero- 
sion extended  90  feet  inland,  reaching  beyond  the  edge  of  the  roadway 
pavement.  It  became  necessary  to  close  the  westerly  strip  of  the  di- 
vided highway  for  several  months. 

Following  an  engineering  survey,  800  feet  of  steel  sheet  piling 
were  installed.  This  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
eventual  extension  of  the  Esplanade.  Funds,  amounting  to  $80,000,  were 
obtained  from  State  gas  tax  revenues  to  carry  out  the  construction  work. 

Over  a  period  of  10  years  $183,000  has  been  expended  in  an  effort 
to  repair  erosion  damage  and  provide  protection  for  the  $600,000  invest- 
ment represented  by  the  Great  Highway. 

Esplanade  Sand  Accretion.  Accumulation  of  sand  along  the  beach  near 
Cliff  House  reaches  such  proportions  that  great  quantities  are  blown  in- 
to adjacent  business  and  residential  districts.  This  nuisance  became  so 
great  that  in  July,  1942  it  was  necessary  to  remove  surplus  sand  from 
the  beach,  the  roadway  and  pedestrian  walks.  The  entire  operation  cost 
about  $16,000.  Similar  work  must  be  contemplated  in  every  annual  budget 
of  both  the  Park  and  Public  Works  Departments. 

In  1936  the  Park  Department  supervised  a  WPA  project  designed  to 
hold  the  sand  in  place  on  the  beach.  Mediterranean  sea-bent  grass  was 
planted  extensively  but  this  has  not  been  entirely  effective. 

There  is  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  this  sand  and  the  factors 
which  cause  the  littoral  drift.  High  wind  velocity  obviously  causes  the 
surplus  accumulation  at  certain  points.   The  sand  accretion  problem 
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along  the  Esplanade  requires  investigation  by  specialists  in  erosion.  A 
thorough,  analysis  will  be  necessary  before. permanent  protective  works 
can  be  designed  and  constructed. 

Great  Highway  Terminus.  The  awkward  turn  from- the  Great  Highway  into  EL 
Camino  del  Mar  at  48th  Street  deprives  the  City  of  a  continuous,  easily 
followed  shore  drive.  Traffic  hazards  exist  at  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  Great  Highway. 


Gate  Shore 
Lincoln  Park  Land  Slippage.  The  shoreline  between  Point  Lobos  and  Fort 
Point  rises  abruptly  from  sea  level  to  form  a  series  of  rugged  cliffs , 
broken  only  by  the  low  land  adjacent  to  Bakers  Beach,,  The  geological 
composition  generally  consists  of  a  layer  of  sand  on  top  of  clay.  Water 
draining  through  the  sand  brings  about  a  "serpentine"  condition,  or 
granular  disintegration  of  clay  caused  by  the  collection  of  moisture 
where  the  sand  meets  the  solid  foundation.  This  loosening  of  top  soil 
results  in  periodic  slippage  into  the  sea,  especially  in  the  steep  rav- 
ines leading  down  to  the  shore. 

El  Camino  del  Mar  has  been  closed  because  of  slippage  below  the 
roadway.  The  right-of-way  of  the  old  Ocean  Shore  Railway  has  been  popu- 
lar as  a  pedestrian  walk,  because  of  its  excellent  marine  views,  but 
frequent  slides  have  impaired  its  use  for  this  purpose. 

The  problem  could  be  corrected  by  a  proper  system  of  drains,  but 
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(1) 
such  construction  oyer  this  large  shoreline  area  would  be  costly.    The 

need  here  is  for  thorough  scientific  study  of  the  basic  causes  of  this 

slippage,  and  corrective  measures  based  thereon. 

James  D.  Phelan  State  Park  Land  Slippage.  Surreys  of  land  slippage  in 
this  6-acre  park  hare  been  made  for  the  Eecreation  Commission.  Some 
surface  drainage  works  have  been  installed  to  reduce  damages  from  this 
cause.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $12,000  would  be  needed  to 
complete  drainage  works  to  stabilize  the  earth. 

The  surf  off  China  Beach  has  little  of  the  undertow  'and  powerful 
ware  action  of  the  ocean  beach  and  is,  therefore,  particularly  well 
suited  for  swimming.  Guarantee  of  full  use  of  the  beach  could  be  assur- 
ed by  the  construction  of  a  retaining  wall  to  protect  the  beach  from 
slippage  of  earth  from  above. 

Yacht  Harbor  and  Marina  Park  Pollution.  This  section  of  the  Gate  shore- 
line is  protected  from  ocean  winds  by  the  southern  promontory  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  yacht  harbor,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  esplanade 
and  roadway,  includes  a  small  sandy  beach.  These  features  and  the  marine 
view  attract  numerous  visitors  and  sunbathers,  in  addition  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  yachts  and  other  pleasure  craft. 

However,  swimming  is  unsafe  because  of  sewage  deposits  which  are 
carried  into  this  area  from  the  North  Point  Outfall.  The  water  along 
the  sandy  beach  at  the  west  end  of  the  harbor,  where  many  small  children 

(1)  See  a  geological  survey  of  this  shoreline  appearing  in  Appen- 
dix I  of  nA  Report  on  the  Treatment  and  Disposal  of  the  Sewage  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,"  May  1935. 
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play,  is  fouled  also  by  wastes  discharged  from  the  boats. 

Marina  Park,  a  rectangular  grass  area  along  the  water's  edge  adja- 
cent to  and  east  of  the  Yacht  Harbor,  is  used  extensively  for  outdoor 
games,  strolling,  and  sunbathing.  Here,  the  shore  is  protected  by  a 
substantial  rock  bulkhead.  Although  bathing  is  undesirable  because  of 
deep  water  and  the  choppy  surface  of  the  Bay,  fishing  from  the  bulkhead 
might  be  encouraged  if  the  water  were  cleaner.  The  filling  for  new  boat 
anchorages  beyond  the  Park  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  destructive  move, 
since  it  would  interfere  with  views  of  the  channel. 

Marina  Drive  Diversion.  The  popular  drive  along  the  Marina  loses  value 
as  a  link  in  a  round-the-city  boulevard  because  it  leaves  the  shore  at 
Fort  Mason.  Pleasure  traffic  is  carried  past  a  huge  gas  holder  and 
diverted  to  interior  streets  which  miss  Aquatic  Park,  Fisherman's  Wharf 
and  the  waterfront  features. 

Aquatic  Park  Pollution  and  Erosion.  Aquatic  Pafk  is  located  in  a  small 
cove  east  of  Fort  Mason.  The  amusement  pavilion,  including  shower  and 
locker  accommodations  for  swimmers,  was  constructed  in  1939  as  a  WPA 
project.  The  bathing  beach  was  enlarged  in  1940  with  sand  excavated 
from  Union  Square  during  the  construction  of  the  underground  garage. 
The  beach  is  being  destroyed  by  erosion  and  the  water  is  heavily  pol- 
luted by  untreated  sewage  from  the  North  Point  Outfall.  Aquatic  Park 
consequently  cannot  function  for  its  original  purposes  until  these  de- 
fects of  the  area  are  corrected. 
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General  Pollution  Problems.  Complaints  about  the  existence  of  sewage 
refuse  in  the  waters  at  Marina  Park  and.  Bakers  Beach  prompted  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  conditions  affecting  these  shoreline  areas.  This  inves- 
tigation expanded  into  a  comprehens ive  survey  which  covered  the  entire 
city  and  was  finally  completed  in  May  1935. 

This  survey  found  that  the  Bay  waters  were  polluted  along  the  en- 
tire shoreline  and  not  in  isolated  stretches.  The  construction  of  a 
primary  treatment  plant  in  Golden  Gate  Park  in  1938  was  the  first  cor- 
rective measure  carried  out  as  a  result  of  the  survey. 

Plate  4  shows  the  extent  of  pollution  at  the  present  time  from  22 
sewer  outlets.  Of  these  discharge  lines,  12  are  of  reoent  construction, 
carrying  both  domestic  and  industrial  wastes  and  contributing  45,410,000 
gallons  of  additional  sewage  daily.  Secondary  sewers  in  the  Channel  and 
Islais  Creek  areas  are  not  included  in  this  group,  nor  are  excess  sewers 
and  industrial  waste  sewers  listed.  Industrial  plants  in  San  Francisco 
pour  forth  a  great  volume  of  production  wastes  into  the  sewer  system. 
At  Pier  90  the  fishing  plants  empty  refuse  directly  into  the  Bay;  sever- 
al tanneries  into  Islais  Creek;  vegetable  oil  plants  into  the  Chan- 
nel; meat  packing  plants  off  3rd  Street  and  other  industries  discharge 
acid  and  petroleum  wastes  in  the  Bay. 

This  sewage  pollution  problem  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present 
use  and  future  development  of  shoreline  facilities.  For  this  reason  its 
solution  has  priority  over  other  proposed  shoreline  improvements. 

Marina  to  North  Beach  Land  Use  Problems.  In  the  area  bounded  by  the 
Presidio,  the  Golden  Gate,  Bay  and  Taylor  Streets,  most  of  the  shoreline 
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is  under  the  control  of  Federal,  State  or  City  agencies.  Improvements 
include  Yacht  Harbor,  Marina  Park,  Fort  Mason,  Aquatic  Park  and  Fisher- 
men's Wharf.  Privately  owned  properties  in  the  area  are  devoted  to  an 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  uses, including  single  family  dwellings,  apart- 
ment buildings,  factories,  warehouses,  commercial  centers  and  parking 
lots.  Because  of  these  conflicting  uses,  properties  have  not  developed 
to  their  best  advantage.  For  example,  high  income  residential  develop- 
ment in  the  area  west  of  Fort  Mason  has  been  retarded  by  the  existence 
of  the  large,  unsightly  gas  tank  at  Laguna  and  Bay  Streets.  An  indus- 
trial use,  such  as  the  gas  tank,  is  not  only  injurious  to  adjacent  prop- 
erties but  harmful  to  the  values  over  a  wide  area. 

Traffic  problems  in  this  area  are  complicated  by  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  through  streets  and  poorly  planned  intersections.  Heavy  traffic 
from  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  passes  through  the  heart  of  an  intensively 
developed  residential  district,  creating  unnecessary  hazards  for  small 
children.  Traffic  congestion  and  over-crowding  of  off-street  parking 
areas  at  Fishermen's  Wharf  indicate  the  need  for  a  plan  for  this  expand- 
ing commercial  and  tourist  center.  Such  a  plan,  based  on  trends  of  de- 
velopment most  advantageous  to  the  district  as  a  whole,  would  stimulate 
investment  in  improved  commercial  properties. 

Bay  Shore 
In  addition  to  the  pollution  which  contaminates  almost  all  the  San 

Francisco  shoreline,  the  major  problems  along  the  Bay  Shore  are  of  a 

general  nature.   The  Ferry  Building  area,  the  industrial  waterfront 

between  the  Channel  and  Hunters  Point,  and  the  extreme  southern  section 
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of  the  Bay  Shore  are  not  being  used  to  their  full  advantage. 

Ferry  Building  Area  Land  Uses.  Changes  in  the  functions  of  the  Ferry 
building  caused  by  the  abandonment  of  ferry  transportation  have  created 
certain  rehabilitation  problems  in  this  area,  which  will  become  acute 
when  the  temporary  war  uses  to  which  the  building  is  now  devoted  are 
abandoned.  Lessened  activity  in  the  Ferry  Building  has  caused  numerous 
vacancies  in  the  one  and  two-story  buildings  in  the  surrounding  area. 
These  vacancies  indicate  a  reduction  in  income  for  the  owners  of  the 
properties  and  a  resultant  lowering  of  assessed  valuations  and  tax  re- 
turns for  the  City. 

Traffic  facilities  in  the  Ferry  Building  area  are  inadequate  in 
spite  of  ample  street  space  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street.  The  vehicular 
underpass,  completed  in  1925,  consists  of  only  two  12-foot  lanes  and  has 
approaches  too  steep  in  gradient  for  trucks.  The  street  car  tracks 
which  form  a  loop  before  the  Ferry  Building  no  longer  carry  the  heavy 
traffic  for  which  they  were  designed.  The  railroad  running  in  front  of 
the  building  has  always  been  a  nuisance. 

A  disorderly  mixture  of  land  uses  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ferry 
Building  area.  Office  buildings,  stores,  manufacturing  establishments, 
warehouses,  garages,  apartments,  flats,  and  many  public  buildings  are 
located  in  these  blocks.  The  land  use  most  definitely  affecting  the 
Ferry  Building  area  is  the  Wholesale  Produce  District,  located  on  Wash- 
ington Street  between  Drumm  and  Front  Streets. 

This  Commission  District  has  become  inadequate  due  to  the  outmoded 
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buildings,  narrow  streets,  small  blocks  and  insufficient  parking  space. 
The  market  structures  themselves  are  old,  poorly  arranged  stores.  The 
problems  of  this  district  are  covered  in  a  detailed  study  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  University  of  California,  and  proposals 
have  been  made  for  rebuilding  the  market  on  another  site.  If  this 
plan  is  carried  out,  the  use  of  land  in  all  of  the  Ferry  Building  area 
will  be  affected. 

Channel  to  Islais  Creek  Industrial  Land  Use.  This  industrial  waterfront 
extends  along  the  Bay  Shore  for  almost  two  miles  between  the  Channel  and 
Islais  Creek.  The  area  is  zoned  primarily  for  heavy  industry,  in  part 
for  light  industry,  is  well  located  with  respect  to  rail  lines,  and 
offers  level  building  sites.  Yet  it  has  not  developed  to  its  maximum 
industrial  capacity. 

The  area  is  disorganized  and  inefficient.  Rotting  timbers,  broken 
hulks  of  ships;  abandoned  machinery;  stagnant  sewage-washed  tidelands; 
meat  packing  establishments,  and  other  nuisance  industries  are  scattered 
along  this  section  of  the  shoreline,  particularly  along  the  streets 
leading  from  Third  Street  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  new  Navy  Yard. 
Some  of  the  factors  retarding  full  development  of  this  industrial  area 


(a)  Division  of  the  property  into  small  parcels 

(b)  Dispersed  ownerships 

(c)  Unsuitable  block  and  street  arrangement 

(d)  Inadequate  trucking  thoroughfares 


(1)  See  Report" Improving  the  San  Francisco  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Veg- 
etable Market"  by  Calhoun,  Erdman  and  Mehren.  U.S. Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  University  of  California,  February  1943. 
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(e)  Lack  of  high-speed,  modem  highway  connections 

(f )  Interference  of  residential  uses 

(g)  Presence  of  objectionable  nuisance  industries 
(h)  Inefficient  use  of  industrial  space 

(i)  Narrow  channels 

(j)  Lack  of  an  orderly  general  plan  for  the  area 

(k)  Incomplete  waterfront  facilities 

(1)  Costs  of  land  and  using  filled  areas 

All  these  and  other  factors  which  tend  to  limit  the  development 
of  this  district  deserve  and  will  have  special  study.  Subsequent  re- 
ports will  deal  directly  with  the  patterns  of  industrial  districts  and 
means  for  increasing  their  efficiency.  The  proposals  made  herein  for 
filling  tide land  areas,  constructing  through  highways  and  providing 
convenient  and  accessible  residential  districts  for  workers  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  City's  industrial  base. 

South  Bay  Shore  Deficiencies 

The  major  problems  in  the  South  Bay  Shore  area,  much  of  which  is 
unfilled  tideland,  arise  from  the  obsolete  street  plan  and  improper 
zoning.  Because  of  the  magnitude  and  permanence  of  the  new  Navy  Yard  at 
Hunters  Point,  intensive  development  of  this  district  after  the  war 
seems  assured.  This  development  will  be  increasingly  haphazard  and 
wasteful  unless  a  well-considered  general  plan  is  prepared  and  put  into 
effect. 

The  Navy  Yard  now  controls  the  destinies  of  this  section  of  the 
City  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  adequate  and  suitable 
housing,  school,  recreation  areas,  better  commercial  districts-,  improved 
traffic  approaches  to  the  gates  and  an  orderly,  controlled  disposition 
of  new  industries.   In  the  area  around  Hunters  Point,  Candlestick  Point, 
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and  across  the  county  line  in  San  Mateo  County,  opportunities  are  now 
presented  for  community  planning  of  the  most  modern  and  effective  type. 
New  improvements  can  be  made  without  serious  disturbance  of  existing 
interests,  new  values  can  be  created,  and  costly  mistakes  prevented. 
City  planning  rarely  has  a  chance  to  prove  its  worth  by  doing  things 
right  in  the  first  place;  here  timely  planning  can  actually  save  large 
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Nine  counties  touch  upon  and  are  united  by  the  vast  calm  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay, and  a  great  industrial  and  business  community  is  serv- 
ed by  them.  Division  of  the  territory  into  multitudinous  governmental 
units,  however,  has  tended  to  accentuate  conflicts  of  interest  and  cre- 
ate disunity;but  in  terms'  of  industry, employment  and  the  common  welfare, 
the  region  has  essential  unity. 

This  report  recognizes  fully  the  importance  of  the  Bay  as  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  all  waterfront  activities.  Proposed  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Shore  are  all  related  to  and  in 
varying  degree  dependent  upon  projection  of  similar  plans  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  region.  The  Bay  needs  to  be  cleared  of  all  pollution; 
there  is  no  better  post-war  improvement  project.  Commerce  will  move 
from  one  transport  -  or  production  center  to  another  where  adequate 
wharves,  terminals  and  other  essential  facilities  are  provided.  As  rail 
transport  and  water-borne  shipping  are  readjusted  to  the  new  air  trans- 
port, rail  and  dock  areas  will  be  released  for  other  uses  and  new  land- 
ing areas  will  be  needed  for  planes  engaged  in  different  types  of  ser- 
vice. The  Bay  Shore  offers  favorable  sites  for  new  industrial,  trans- 
port, recreation  and  residential  projects,  and  every  item  constructed 
should  fit  into  and  function  as  part  of  a  coordinated  regional  plan. 

The  construction  of  two  great  bridges  in  1937  served  to  fix  the 
status  of  San  Francisco  as  the  focal  point  of  the  Bay  Region,  by  making 
Marin  County  on  the  north  and  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  on  the 
east  as  easily  accessible  as  the  adjacent  San  Mateo  County  is  on  the 
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south.   Indeed,  so  close  is  our  relationship  to  the  latter  County  that 
the  planning  of  physical  improvements  must  be  completely  coordinated. 

Because  of  inadequate  boating  facilities  in  San  Francisco  and 
throughout  the  Bay  Area,  the  recreational  possibilities  of  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  water  in  the  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  Bays  have  been 
enjoyed  by  only  a  small  per  cent  of  our  people.  Construction  of  addi- 
tional harbors  for  pleasure  craft  in  the  City,  as  recommended,  will 
stimulate  activity  in  this  field,  but  enjoyment  of  boating  is  dependent 
upon  provision  of  landing  and  service  facilities  at  many  other  places  in 
the  region.  Public  transportation  by  fast  speed-boats,  leisure  time 
recreational  travel  by  privately-owned  pleasure  craft,  and  tourist  ex-_ 
cursions  will  be  encouraged  by  a  development  of  new  wharves,  docks, 
beaches,  picnic  areas  and  hunting  and  fishing  centers  along  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  and  the  Sacramento  River. 

A  suitable  program  of  planning  for  the  industrial  area  along  the 
Bay  Shore  south  of  the  Channel  is  proposed  in  this  report.  A  survey  of 
post-war  industrial  needs  in  the  entire  region  will  provide  a  sound  ba- 
sis for  the  future  development  of  the  San  Francisco  waterfront.  San 
Francisco  can  hold  its  dominant  position  in  the  Bay  region  best  by  per- 
forming with  notable  efficiency  those  functions  for  which  it  is  fitted 
by  both  natural  and  man-made  resources.  It  may  actually  gain  advantages 
by  assisting  other  communities  to  develop  in  accordance  with  their  own 
plans.  The  points  of  friction  and  conflict  in  the  region  are  in  reality 
small. 
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FOR       SHORELINE       AREAS 

The  Shoreline  Development  Plan,  as  presented  in  comprehensive  form 
in  Plate  6,  is  made  up  of  a  wide  variety  of  proposals,  all  designed  and 
fitted  together  to  give  new  usefulness  and  value  to  the  waterfront  of 
San  Francisco.  The  entire  shoreline  has  been  surveyed  and  studied  and 
its  present  qualities  appraised  in  the  light  of  future  needs,  as  report- 
ed in  Part  2. 

The  principal  objectives  of  this  coordinated  general  plan  are; 

To  expand  and  reorganize  waterfront  areas  suitable  for  industry, 
transport  and  storage,  and  to  modernize  the  facilities  of  the  oort; 

To  improve  highways,  transit  lines,  rail  facilities  and  waterways 
serving  shoreline  industrial  areas,  and  to  incorporate  in  central 
waterfront  plans  new  facilities  for  air  transport; 

To  reclaim  and  brin<?  into  profitable  use  and  service  large  areas  of 
shallow  tidelands,  extending  the  land  area  of  the  City  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  consistent  with  maintenance  of  the  tidal  prism  of  the 
Bay; 

To  reduce  the  pollution  of  beaches,  boat  harbors  and  off-shore 
waters  around  the  entire  City; 

To  make  every  section  and  every  feature  of  the  shoreline  accessible 
by  a  continuous,  modern  highway; 

To  provide  the  waterfront  with  such  highways  and  other  facilities 
as  may  be  needed  now  and  in  the  future  for  the  defense  of  the  City; 

To  improve  and  increase  the  number  of  parks,  playgrounds,  boat  har- 
bors and  other  areas  along  the  Bay  usable  for  leisure  time  activi- 
ties; 

To  arrest  the  destructive  forces  of  nature  along  the  ocean  and  Bay 

shores,  to  conserve  and  protect  existing  beaches  and  improvements, 

and  to  build  new  land  and  new  bathin?  and  sun  beaches  wherever 
possible; 

To  provide  new,  modern,  permanent,  well-appointed,  residential 
communities  along  the  Bay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Hunters 
Point  Navy  Yard; 
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To  make  the  entire  waterfront  fully  efficient  throughout  for  all 
its  varied  private  and  public  uses; 

To  develop  and  make  accessible  all  the  natural  beauties  and  varied 
resources  of  the  shoreline,  and  to  enhance  these  attractions  by 
building  waterfront  improvements  in  accordance  with  clean,  trim, 
efficient,  modern  designs. 

The  general  plan  proposed,  because  of  its  scope  and  completeness, 
would  approach  all  these  objectives.  Certain  phases  of  the  plan  will  be 
more  fully  described  later,  but  the  general  concept  of  an  integrated 
shoreline  improvement  is  represented  in  the  following  proposals: 

A  Marginal  Freeway  along  the  Bay  shore  described  in  detail  in 
Plates  7  and  8  would  constitute  the  basic  element  pf  a  continuous  Shore- 
line Drive,  serving  as  a  means  of  access  to  the  Hunters  Point  Navy  Yard 
and  waterfront  industrial  areas.  It  would  also  provide  direct  connec- 
tions with  the  San  Francisco  Airport  at  Mills  Field,  with  the  two  exist- 
ing bridges  and  a  proposed  new  South  Bay  crossing.  A  Freeway  in  this 
location  would  add  greatly  to  waterfront  values  and  stimulate  new  enter- 
prises in  the  areas  served. 

Several  hundred  acres  of  private  and  public  tidelands  south  of  the 
Channel  should  be  filled  and  improved  in  accordance  with  modern  water- 
front designs  for  industrial,  transport  and  storage  purposes.  The  prep- 
aration of  a  suitable  general  plan  for  these  areas  is  a  large  task  re- 
quiring the  cooperation  of  the  State,  the  railroads,  and  the  property 
owners,  as  well  as  the  City. 

Engineering,  legal  and  financial  plans  for  sewer  outfalls  and  sew- 
age treatment  plants  around  the  entire  City,  and  throughout  the  Bay 
region,  should  be  completed  so  that  these  projects  may  have  high  prior- 
ity for  post-war  construction.  The  entire  Bay  area  needs  a  comprehen- 
sive sewer  plan.   Bay  area  development  cannot  be  regarded  as  well- 
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balanced  and  sound  when  large  suras  are  spent  for  modern  highways  along 
the  shore  and  only  insignificant  sums  are  allocated  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  foul-smelling,  sewage-washed  tidal  flats  through  which  these 
highways  are  built. 

Completion  of  a  23-mile  continuous  Shoreline  Drive  would  require 
new  highway  construction  at  Sutro  Baths  to  extend  the  Esplanade  directly 
to  El  Camino  del  Mar,  at  Fort  Mason  and  Aquatic  Park,  as  shown  in  Plate 
10.  An  opportunity  for  the  post-war  development  of  usable  new  land  and 
construction  of  an  exceotional  connecting  link  in  this  Drive  exists  in 
the  Presidio  tidelands  along  Crissy  Field.  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
integrate  the  future  plans  for  all  Federal  holdings  with  plans  of  the 
City  for  comprehensive  and  orderly  waterfront  development. 

New  and  improved  shore  parks  and  olay  areas  are  contemplated  at 
many  points, notably  along  the  Ocean  at  Bakers  Beach  (Phelan  State  Park) , 
the  Marina,  Aquatic  Park,  and  on  reclaimed  tidelands  opposite  Candle- 
stick Point  at  the  county  line.  Details  of  the  latter  project  are  shown 
in  Plate  8. 

Tentative  plans  are  shown  in  Plate  11  for  revitalizing  the  Ferry 
Building  and  its  surrounding  area.  It  is  possible  at  this  point  to  es- 
tablish a  new  transportation,  tourist  and  recreation  center  based  upon 
plans  for  the  Marginal  Freeway  and  general  improvements  in  transit  ser- 
vice on  Market  Street.  These  changes  would  have  definite  significance 
in  terms  of  employment,  imDroved  property  values,  and  larger  tourist 
income. 

A  section  of  the  tidelands  south  of  Hunters  Point  should  be  set 
aside  for  residential  use.   A  new  community  of  modern  design  can  be 
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created  at  this  point  by  a  systematic  filling  of  some  300  acres  of  shal- 
low tidelands.  This  is  perhaps  the  last  section  of  the  sunny  Bay  shore 
in  San  Francisco  County  that  can  be  reserved  for  homes,  parks  and  pleas- 
ure boating,  without  injury  to  industrial  prospects.  The  plans  for  this 
development  have  been  correlated  with  shoreline  development  plans  being 
made  by  San  Mateo  County,  as  shown  in  Plate  9. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  complex  and  often  destructive  forces 
that  operate  along  the  Ocean  beaches  is  proposed.  The  widely  experi- 
enced Beach  Erosion  Board  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  authorities 
of  the  State  will  cooperate  with  City  engineers  in  these  scientific  in- 
vestigations. Applications  for  this  aid  should  be  filed. 

The  findings  of  these  studies  might  well  lead  to  the  construction 
of  groins,  bulkheads  and  other  devices  which  would  extend  the  Beach 
along  the  Great  Highway,  increase  the  area  usable  for  drives,  motor 
parking  and  recreation,  and  stop  the  annual  cost  of  protection  against 
erosion  and  excess  sand  removal. 

Many  related  projects  are  indicated  in  the  general  plan,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  (l)  the  proposed  reclassification  of  property 
along  the  Great  Highway  from  business  to  residential  to  permit  its  use 
for  attractive  homes;  (2)  creation  of  a  widened  beach,  low  level  automo- 
bile parking  areas  and  sheltered  picnic  facilities  along  the  Great  High- 
way; (3)  general  improvement  of  the  appearance  of  the  carnival  area, 
Chutes-at-the-Beach;  (4.)  construction  of  a  shoreline  trail  along  the 
water's  edge  of  the  Presidio  west  of  the  Bridge;  (5)  enlargement  of  pub- 
lic parking  areas  at  Fishermen's  T,Vharf;   (6)  construction  of  additional 
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boat  facilities  at  Marina  and  Aquatic  Park;  (7)  reclamation  or  removal 
of  the  produce  market;  (8)  redesign  of  the  war  housing  sites  near 
Hunters  Point  as  permanent  home  communities;  (9)  replatting  of  all  pri- 
vate tideland  areas  devoted  to  industrial  purposes. 

The  aid  of  the  State  should  be  secured  for  the  study  of  industrial 
patterns  and  future  prospects  in  the  Bay  region.  The  new  State  Recon- 
struction and  Reemployment  Commission  has  funds  for  the  investigation  of 
such  problems  and  is  authorized  by  law  to  encourage  and  support  regional 
planning  efforts.  The  inauguration  of  a  regional  planning  program  would 
give  added  strength  to  the  planning  of  San  Francisco. 

As  these  general  plans  are  studied  it  will  be  noted  that  many  of 
the  proposals  have  been  advocated  in  recent  years  by  various  city  de- 
partments, notably  by  the  City  Engineer,  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
and  the  Park  Department.  The  inclusion  here  of  such  projects  is  with 
full  recognition  of  the  value  of  their  studies,  and  implies  the  desira- 
bility of  financial  provision  for  the  timely  preparation  of  detailed 
working  plans,  and  for  the  actual  execution  of  the  projects „ 

Other  proposals  have  appeared  in  previous  city  plan  Reports.  The 
Burnham  Plan,  for  example,  suggested  the  reclamation  of  the  shallow  area 
of  the  Presidio  off  Crissy  Field.  This  was  an  idea  of  merit  at  the  time 
it  was  proposed  in  1905.  If  the  filling  of  these  tidelands  had  been 
completed  during  the  depression,  when  men  were  eager  for  useful  work, 
the  Army  would  now  have  a  hundred  or  more  acres  of  level  area  for  its 
purposes  and  the  people  of  the  City  would  have  for  peace-time  use  an  un- 
paralleled scenic  highway  along  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  Master  Plan  of  San  Francisco  as  it  is  now  being  formulated  will 
present  again,  in  modern  form,  many  of  the  excellent  suggestions  made  in 
the  past  by  famous  planners,  engineers  and  architects  who  have  studied 
the  needs  of  this  great  City.  The  post-war  years  may  make  it- possible 
to  carry  out  a  well-considered,  coordinated  series  of  these  projects. 
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(NORTH     OF     HUNTERS     POINT) 

Along  the  Bay  shore,  both  north  and  south  of  Hunters  Point,  are 
large  areas  awaiting  development  for  industry,  business,  housing  and 
recreation.  The  naval  establishment  now  being  built  at  Hunters  Point 
gives  special  importance  to  the  immediate  planning  of  these  areas.  What- 
ever is  done  today  to  further  war  housing  and  transportation,  or  to  sat- 
isfy other  immediate  needs,  should  be  related  to  a  broadly-conceived, 
post-war  development  plan  for  this  section  of  the  City. 

Existing  Conditions.  The  tidal  flats  along  the  Bay  shore  are  not 
an  asset  to  the  City  in  their  present  condition.  Until  they  are  either 
dredged  and  made  into  deep  water  channels  or  filled  and  brought  above 
the  water,  they  are  practically  useless  and  contribute  nothing  to  the 
advancement  of  the  City.  Along  the  South  Bay  shore  tideland  areas  total 
approximately  1,530  acres.  They  are  in  two  distinct  units:  Areas  North 
of  Hunters  Point  to  the  Channel  (Plate  7) ,  and  Areas  South  of  Hunters 
Point  to  the  San  Mateo  County  Line  (Plate  8) . 

Areas  North  of  Hunters  Point 

Area  of  privately  owned  tidelands 211  acres 

Area  of  State  property,  Embarcadero,  etc.   181  acres 

Area  of  streets 168  acres 

Total  area  indicated  for  development 560  acres 

Areas  South  of  Hunters  Point 

Area  of  privately  owned  tidelands 600  acres 

Area  of  City  property 11  acres 

Area  of  streets 359  acres 

Total  area  indicated  for  reclamation 970  acres 
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Proposed  Industrial  Waterfront  Studies.  Comprehensive  surveys  and 
studies  of  the  whole  waterfront  area  looking  toward  future  uses  are  dif- 
ficult to  make  now  because  of  war-time  restrictions,  and  the  distortions 
of  normal  activities.  The  importance  of  an  orderly,  efficient  use  of 
land  is  doubly  emphasized,  however,  by  present  conditions.  The  need  for 
a  general  development  plan  for  the  industrial  waterfront  north  of  Hunt- 
ers Point  is  particularly  evident. 

Being  a  maritime  city,  San  Francisco  depends  for  economic  support 
to  a  large  degree  upon  industry,  storage  and  business  directly  related 
to  water-borne  transportation.  A  wide  variety  of  enterprises,  clustered 
around  the  waterfront,  are  engaged  in  the  processing,  packaging,  ser- 
vicing, storing  and  transportation  of  countless  articles  of  commerce. 
The  income  and  livelihood  of  many  San  Francisco  families  depend  upon  the 

efficiency  and  economy  of  these  enterprises,  for  when  operating  condi- 
tions become  unsatisfactory,  costs  rise  and  firms  tend  to  seek  locations 
elsewhere.  Improved  conditions  would  probably  result  in  savings  which 
will  tend  to  reduce  living  costs  in  the  city. 

Although  the  South  Bay  Shore  area  is  well  situated  geographically 
and  has  a  favorable  climate,  its  development  has  been  retarded.  Among 
the  unfavorable  factors  have  been  the  cost  of  filling  the  tidelands  and 
providing  foundations  for  buildings  and  heavy  machinery;  the  existence 
of  slaughterhouses  and  other  nuisance  industries  north  of  Hunters  Point; 
lack  of  arterial  highways  and  good  rail  connections;  an  antiquated  and 
unsuitable  street  plan,  and  the  dispersed  ownership  of  the  submerged 
lands. 
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The  conventional  grid  system  of  streets,  platted  75  years  ago,  cov- 
ers tidelands,  shore,  cliffs,  and  hills  without  regard  for  topography. 
In  1930,  City  Engineer  M.  M.  0' Shaughnessy,  in  a  reoort  on  the  South  Bay 
Shore  area  warned  that  "the  proposed  streets  and  blocks  in  this  area.... 
are  unsatisfactory  for  industrial  purooses  due  to  the  small  size  of 
blocks  and  large  percentage  of  street  area  (36$)."  Today,  it  is  even 
more  apparent  that  the  proposed  street  plan  is  wasteful  of  valuable 
space,  is  not  adapted  to  modern  industrial  needs,  and  does  not  have  a 
proper  relationship  to  main  through  traffic  streets. 

Periodically,  therefore,  a  thoroughly  objective  study  should  be 
made  of  the  functioning  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  its  related 
waterfront  industrial  and  transport  facilities.  Such  a  survey  and  re- 
port is  needed  now.  The  City  may  lead  in  urging  it,  but  the  responsi- 
bility for  formulating  a  plan  for  progressive  improvement  of  the  water- 
front rests  equally  upon  the  State,  the  Federal  government,  the  rail  and 
ship  lines  and  other  private  interests.  The  results  of  such  an  inten- 
sive, critical  investigation  would  be,  in  brief,  disclosure  of  malad- 
justments, deficiencies  and  faults  in  this  highly  imoortant  district, and 
presentation  of  a  plan  looking  toward  its  progressive  reorganization  and 
improvement.  The  limited  references  in  this  reoort  to  these  industrial 
waterfront  problems  will  be  followed  by  more  complete  and  detailed  in- 
quiries. They  are  aimed  at  the  following  general  objectives: 

Determination  of  the  highest  and  best  uses  for  waterfront 
space  and  establishment  of  effective  means  for  controlling  the 
distribution  of  such  uses,  including  the  elimination  of  con- 
flicting and  non-conforming  uses. 
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Formulation  of  an  orderly  plan  for  adequate  rail  service  to 
all  important  areas. 

Reconsideration  of  old  bulkhead  lines  and  out-moded  waterways 
and  turning  basins,  and  development  of  plans  for  a  more  effi- 
cient, modern  system  of  wharves,  piers,  docks  and  waterside 
storage  areas. 

Reorganization  and  rearrangement  of  public  streets  and  parking 
areas. 

Designation  and  reservation  of  areas  for  future  air  transport 
and  helicopter  service  directly  related  to  waterfront  indus- 
tries and  shipping. 

Development  of  legal  and  financial  plans  for  the  post-war.  re- 
construction and  modernization  of  the  industrial  waterfront, 
including  determination  of  the  costs  of  filling  tideland  areas 
and  constructing  appurtenant  public  utilities. 

Regional  Plans  Needed.  An  essential  complementary  study  of  indus- 
trial space  needs  in  the  entire  Bay  region  is  also  recommended.  This 
survey  should  be  made  by  either  (a)  the  new  State  Reemployment  and  Re- 
construction Commission  or  (b)  a  qualified  Bay  area  planning  body,  with 
the  aid  of  the  State  and  cooperating  Federal  agencies.  The  urgent  need 
for  regional  planning  in  the  nine  counties  around  the  Bay  has  been  pre- 
viously noted. 

The  Master  Plan  of  San  Francisco  will  be  a  more  useful  instrument 
in  the  determination  of  local  policies  if  it  is  properly  related  to  a 
well-considered  regional  plan.  The  industrial  prospects  and  potenti- 
alities of  this  area  should  be  ably  reviewed  and  publicized  by  an  agency 
having  first  loyalty  to  the  region  as  a  whole. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Governor  be  urged  to  extend  both  legal 
aid  and  financial  aid,  and  his  own  personal  encouragement,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  official  agencv  for  the  advancement  of  cooperative  regional 
planning  among  the  nine  Bay  counties. 
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Proposed  Plans.  Because  of  the  limitations  of  this  survey  and  plan, 
only  a  few  specific  proposals  are  made  for  improvement  projects  in  the 
industrial  waterfront  north  of  Hunters  Point. 


1.  Filling  of  approximately  500  acres  of  public  and  privately  own- 
ed tidelands  is  recommended  as  a  post-war  project,  the  detailed 
plan  of  development  to  be  made  as  soon  as  essential  coooerative 
support  for  basic  surveys  and  investigations  can  be  secured. 

2.  Construction  of  a  Marginal  Freeway  to  serve  the  entire  water- 
front and  the  Navy  Yard  at  Hunters  Point.  The  tentative  route 
shown  in  both  Plates  7  and  8  would  supplement  and  extend  pri- 
mary hi^hwavs  now  being  planned  by  the  State.  It  is  recommend- 
ed that  this  project  be  subjected  to  immediate  engineering 
study.  Preliminary  plans  should  be  adopted  by  the  City  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  An  early  approval  of  this  basic  fea- 
ture of  the  waterfront  development  plan  will  enable  work  to  go 
forward  on  plans  for -many  supplementary  and  related  projects. 


A  brief  general  description  of  the  proposed  Marginal  Freeway  as 
shown  in  Plate  7  may  serve  to  make  its  value  more  apparent. 

An  elevated  marginal  highway,  to  be  built  by  the  State  and  City  co- 
operatively along  the  Embarcadero  from  Lombard  Street  to  the  Channel, 
has  been  proposed  by  engineers  and  traffic  authorities  for  many  years. 
The  prooosed  marginal  Freeway  would  connect  with  this  elevated  way  at 
the  Channel  and  would  thus  become  part  of  a  system  of  high-speed  ap- 
proaches to  and  connections  between  the  two  bridges. 

Crossings  of  the  two  vaterways,  the  Channel,  and  Islais  Creek, 
would  be  by  either  high-level  bridges  or  tunnels,  -depending  upon  costs 
and  approved  solutions  of  engineering  and  construction  problems. 

Along  Illinois  Street  a  public  right-of-way  for  an  elevated  steel 
or  concrete  structure  already  exists.  This  street  is  now  occupied  in 
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part  by  railroads  under  a  franchise  which  is  due  to  expire  within  a  few 
years,  offering  opportunity  for  execution  of  a  new  agreement  covering 
the  future  use  of  the  street  for  public  purposes. 

South  of  Islais  Creek  the  marginal  Freeway  could  be  at  grade,  on  a 
tideland  fill  following  the  line  of  existing  platted  streets  or  utiliz- 
ing a  tier  of  blocks. 

The  route  would  lead  almost  directly  to  the  main  gate  of  the  Navy 
Yard  and  properly  designed  separation  structures  should  permit  easy, 
safe  access  to  the  Yard. 

The  crossing  of  Hunters  Point  could  be  by  either  tunnel  or  deep 
cut;  the  preliminary  route  is  projected  through  a  low  saddle  in  the  hilx 
approximately  on  the  line  of  Fitch  Street. 

At  carefully  chosen  points  along  the  Marginal  Freeway,  up  and  down 
ramps  would  permit  traffic  to  enter  or  leave.  Distribution  within  the 
industrial  and  warehouse  districts  would  be  over  existing  surface 
streets. 

It  would  be  a  thoroughly  modern,  safe,  easy-gradient  route  for  the 
heavy  volume  of  truck  traffic  that  is  now  routed  through  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Powerful,  double-unit  livestock  and  lumber- 
carrying  trucks;  noisy,  foul-smelling  overland  buses,  and  other  vehicles 
having  the  weights  and  sizes  of  railroad  cars  now  pass  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  City.  Highway  and  traffic  planning  which  produces  such 
illogical  and  destructive  effects  is  obviously  faulty.  A  vehicular 
stream  which  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  railroad  certainly  does 
not  belong  in  a  civic  center,  in  front  of  cultural  monuments  such  as  the 
Opera  House  and  Art  Museum,  or  near  a  large  high  school. 
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The  proposed  Marginal  Freeway  would  carry  the  highly  important  flow 
of  heavy  truck  traffic  around  the  margins  of  the  City,  through  the  dis- 
tricts where  large  volumes  of  freight  originate  or  will  be  delivered, 
and  where  practically  no  damage  will  be  done  abutting  property.  The 
construction  of  new  highway  projects  which  will  make  this  routing  pos- 
sible is  strongly  recommended. 
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(SOUTH     OF     HUNTERS     POINT) 


The  establishment  of  a  gigantic  permanent  Navy  Yard  at  Hunters 
Point  imposes  many  new. duties  and  responsibilities  upon  the  City.  This 
public  enterprise  at  present  has  a  prospective  working  force  of  30  or  35 
thousand  men;  after  the  war  it  will  be  a  continuing  center  of  employment 
with  a  payroll  estimated  at  15,000.  The  development  of  the  surrounding 
area  certain  to  follow  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  careful  plan- 
ning in  advance  of  construction.  Among  the  items  requiring  immediate 
attention  are  the  following: 

New  approaches  to  the  gates  of  the  Yard;  the  few  through  streets, 
now  disfigured  by  nuisance  industries,  are  inadequate  for  future 
needs.  Street  car  or  bus  service  must  be  improved  and  streets 
specially  designed  for  the  type  of  transit  vehicle  to  be  used. 

Tidelands  in  private  ownership  should  be  reclaimed  to  offer  poten- 
tial sites  for  related  industry,  transportation  and  for  housing. 

Direct  high-speed  motor  connections  should  be  established  with  the 
San  Francisco  Airport,  and  with  the  Bay  and  Golden  Gate  bridges  as 
suggested  in  Plate  7. 

Rail  and  highway  connections  with  the  East  Bay,  as  proposed  in  a 
1941  Congressional  Resolution, (House  Resolution  158,  77th  Congress, 
Congressman  Welch) ,  should  be  provided,  because  of  their  importance 
to  the  operation  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  development  of  industry  along 
the  Bayshore. 

Tidelands  now  in  private  ownership  should  be  reclaimed.  Careful 
attention  should  then  be  given  to  the  problem  of  determining  the 
most  appropriate  uses  for  these  new  lands,  of  great  importance  as 
potential  sites  for  industrial  development,  transportation  and 
housing. 

New  permanent  housing  for  Navy  Yard  workers  must  be  planned  to  take 
the  place  of  temporary  war  housing.  Residential  developments  offer- 
ing ideal  home  sites  and  the  most  favorable  modern  living  condi- 
tions can  be  provided  within  walking  distance. 
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Boating,  bathing,  and  picnic  facilities  along  the  Bay  can  be  pro- 
vided as  integral  parts  of  the  emerging  community  pattern. 

Pollution  of  the  Bay,  instead  of  becoming  more  serious  with  in- 
creased population,  should  be  reduced  by  improved  and  enlarged  sew- 
ers and  sewage  treatment  plants. 


Specific  Projects  Proposed.  The  proportion  of  the  reclaimed  tidelands 
which  will  be  needed  for  future  industrial  development  will  require 
further  study.  The  important  thing  now  is  to  find  a  solution  for  the 
legal,  engineering  and  financial  problems  involved  in  providing  major 
access  routes  and  in  making  the  tidelands  an  economic  asset  to  the  City. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this,  a  tentative  general  plan 
of  orderly  development  is  shown  on  Plate  8.  In  this  plan,  the  four  ma- 
jor elements,  briefly  described  below,  are  (1)  a  marginal  freeway,  (2) 
reclamation  of  tidelands,  (3)  public  access  to  the  shoreline  at  certain 
points  and  (4-)  provision  for  industrial  and  recreational  uses  of  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

1.  A  new  high-speed  Marginal  Freeway  of  modern  design,  at  water- 
level  grade,  taking  off  from  the  projected  Bayshore  Freeway 
south  of  Candlestick  Point  is  proposed.  This  would  be  project- 
ed through  the  end  of  Candlestick  Point  by  means  of  a  cut  and 
through  Hunters  Point  ridge  by  means  of  a  tunnel.  The  exca- 
vated material  would  be  used  to  fill  across  the  tidal  flats  at 
Double  Rock. 

The  proposed  Freeway  would  have  a  right-of-way, 150  to  250  feet, 
and  would  be  built  according  to  modern  standards  to  permit  di- 
rect, through  traffic  to  flow  from  the  Peninsula  and  south  to 
the  central  industrial  and  warehouse  district  as  well  as  to  the 
new  Navy  Yard.  The  Freeway  would  have  divided  roadways  and 
separated  intersections.  No  business  frontage,  no  parking,  no 
stop  signs  would  destroy  the  permanence,  safety,  efficiency, 
and  attractive  character  of  this  thoroughfare. 

Because  of  the  dependence  of  today's  military  defense  system  on 
the  rapid  movement  of  motorized  equipment,  the  Marginal  Freeway 
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would  play  an  important  part  in  the  defense  organization  of  the 
Bay  area.  It  would  also  be  a  satisfactory  means  of  access  to 
the  Navy  Yard  from  both  the  Peninsula  and  the  downtown  area, 
and  a  speedy,  safe, water-level  route  for  truck  traffic  direct 
from  San  Francisco  Airport  and  the  Peninsula  to  the  central 
warehouse  and  industrial  areas.  Connections  would  be  made  with 
the  Bay  Bridge  and  Golden  Gate  Bridge  by  means  of  highway  pro- 
jects previously  planned,  as  described  in  Plate  7.  The  plan 
shown  is  also  based  upon  the  ultimate  construction  of  a  new  Bay 
bridge  or  tunnel  as  proposed  in  Congress.  The  need  for  this 
alternate  Bay  crossing  is  becoming  more  obvious.  Its  location 
should  be  fixed  and  supplementary  facilities  planned  according- 
ly so  that  costly  readjustments  within  the  City  may  not  be  nec- 
essary when  the  bridge  is  built. 

2.  Tidelands  south  of  Hunters  Point  would  be  filled,  creating  ap- 
proximately 630  acres  of  new  land.  Final  determination  of  the 
ultimate  use  of  these  filled  lands  cannot  be  made  at  this  time. 
The  important  consideration  is  that  as  soon  as  the  marginal 
freeway  is  constructed  through  Candlestick  Point  substantially 
along  the  lines  proposed, measures  be  taken  to  assure  the  recla- 
mation of  the  tidelands  adjacent.  In  the  tentative  arrange- 
ment shown  on  Plate  8  approximately  180  acres  are  designated 
for  industrial  use  and  about  350  acres  for  a  new  permanent  Navy 
lard  community  on  the  Bay. 

The  residential  area  would  be  designed  to  provide  high  living 
standards  and  stable  property  values,  and  would  be  comparable 
with  the  most  attractive  subdivisions  in  suburban  communities. 
It  would  be  the  only  sunny,  protected,  home  community  directly 
on  the  Bay.  Sites  would  be  provided  for  single  or  multiple 
family  dwellings,  commercial  centers,  schools,  play  and  recre- 
ation areas  and  shore  parks.  The  street  system  would  use  only 
approximately  27  per  cent  of  the  space,  in  contrast  with  the  36 
per  cent  required  in  the  existing  tideland  gridiron  subdivi- 
sion. 

This  new  land  could  be  laid  out  according  to  modern  standards 
as  either  a  private  subdivision  development  under  present  own- 
ership or  as  a  quasi-public  or  public  housing  project.  Further 
study  of  costs  and  methods  of  financing  is  contemplated. 

Industrial  areas,  to  the  extent  found  necessary  by  studies  now 
in  progress,  would  be  appropriately  laid  out  and  provided  with 
spur  tracks  and  access  to  truck  routes. 

3.  Bay  View  Park  and  Gilman  Playground  would  be  consolidated  and 
extended  as  a  shoreline  park  with  many  attractive  features.  A 
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scenic  drive  along  the  Bay  would  connect  with  similar  facil- 
ities in  San  Mateo  County,  as>  described  in  Plate  9.  Areas 
would  be  set  aside  for  planting  along  the  water,  for  marginal 
parks,  piers  for  boating  and  bathing,  and  other  recreation  and 
scenic  features. 


4.  Two  types  of  protected  water  areas  would  be  provided.  South 
Basin  would  have  deep  channels  for  industry  as  proposed  in  ear- 
ly tide land  plans;  another  basin,  entirely  new,  would  occupy 
the  deeper  tidelands  on  the  county  line.  The  margins  of  South 
Basin  would  be  industrial;  the  curving  shores  of  the  new  basin, 
recreational.  The  latter,  designated  Candlestick  Point  Basin, 
if  extended  into  San  Mateo  County,  would  provide  approximately 
150  acres  of  quiet  water  for  small  sail  and  motor  boats,  row- 
boats,  and  canoes.  One  or  more  small  yacht  harbors  could  be 
provided  on  this  protected  basin  as  a  stimulus  to  boat  building 
and  maintenance. 


Problems  of  Development.  The  foremost  problem  in  developing  the  pro- 
jects outlined  is  that  of  financing  the  reclamation  of  the  tidelands; 
each  project  and  the  whole  scheme  of  South  Bay  Shore  development  must 
have  economic  justification. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  large,  usable  residential  lots 
and  excellent  industrial  sites  could  be  marketed  at  favorable  prices  if 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  privately-owned  tidelands  were  not  excessive 
and  certain  contributions  could  be  secured  to  offset  the  costs  of  dredg- 
ing and  filling.  Among  the  various  means  of  reclaiming  the  tidelands 
would  be  (1)  through  dredging  of  South  Basin  by  the  Navy,  (2)  creation  of 

a  dumping  project  utilizing  material  from  Candlestick  Point  as  a  means 
of  defining  the  channels  and  basins,  (3)  acquiring  marginal  parks  and 
beaches  with  the  aid  of  State  Park  funds,  (4)  constructing  bulkheads  and 
marginal  roads  as  an  incident  to  sewage  disposal  plans,  (5)  extending 
areas  as  part  of  a  new  Bay  bridge  project. 
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The  City  could  afford  to  proceed  immediately  with  essential  sur- 
veys, boring  tests,  and  detailed  plans  for  this  post-war  development. 
The  principal  steps  in  the  execution  of  the  proposed  plan  are  in  brief: 

1«  Completion  of  surveys  and  plans  and  reservation  of  the  right- 
of-way  for  the  proposed  Freeway. 

2.  Acquisition  of  the  tidelands  by  some  public  agency,  Federal, 
State  or  local,  or  consolidation  of  tideland  ownerships  so  that 
filling  may  be  undertaken  and  development  may  proceed  at  the 
proper  time  in  accordance  with  an  approved  plan. 

3.  Provision  of  funds  for  filling,  construction  and  general  devel- 
opment . 

The  problems  presented  are  not  different  in  type  or  magnitude  from 
those  encountered  in  the  projection  of  every  large-scale  public  enter- 
prise. Obstacles  more  forbidding  in  character  have  been  removed  from 
the  path  of  many  improvements  in  this  City  and  in  others. 

The  scheme  proposed  should  become  a  major  item  in  the  public  works 
program  of  the  City.  It  would  provide  extensive  employment  at  standard 
wages,  permit  use  of  machinery,  and  produce  tangible,  usable  property 
and  new  facilities  from  which  both  economic  and  social  dividends  would 
flow  after  completion  of  the  project.  In  brief,  the  City  would  gain  by 
transforming  shoreline  areas  of  uncertain  values  and  indifferent  future 
into  an  orderly,  well-appointed,  harmonious  community. 
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The  plate  opposite  shows  how  the  proposed  Bay  shore  development 
plans  for  San  Francisco  would  be  coordinated  with  similar  plans  of  San 
Mateo  County.  This  general  diagram  has  value  also  because  it  indicates 
the  number,  locations,  and  comparative  sizes  of  areas  available  now  or 
capable  of  being  reclaimed  for  industrial  purposes  in  San  Mateo  County. 

Comparatively  shallow  tidelands  in  large  areas  exist  along  the  Bay 
shore  in  both  counties.  These  areas,  generally  speaking,  were  alienated 
by  the  State  many  years  ago  and  have  been  in  private  ownership  for  long 
periods.  Their  reclamation  in  San  Francisco  County  and  development  a- 
long  modern  lines  has  been  previously  discussed,  Plates  7  and  8.  The 
filling  of  all  such  tidelands  would  provide  new  industrial  space  in  both 
counties,  a  total  of  approximately  1275  acres.  The  areas  which  could  be 
created  at  specific  locations  are  indicated  in  Plate  9. 

The  Planning  Commission  of  San  Mateo  County  has  been  concerned  for 
many  years  with  general  plans  for  bringing  the  Bay  shore  of  that  county 
into  more  general  use  for  both  public  and  private  purposes.  The  deter- 
mination of  a  final  location  for  a  new  250  foot  wide  Bay  Shore  Freeway 
of  modern  design  has  permitted  these  plans  to  advance  toward  maturity. 
An  exceptional  opportunity  is  now  presented  for  the  creation  of  a  margi- 
nal community  along  the  Bay  superior  in  both  utility  and  attractiveness 
to  any  found  in  New  York,  Chicago  or  other  large  cities. 

Approximately  20$  of  the  area  zoned  for  heavy  industry  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  vacant  because  many  of  these  areas  are  rejected  for  industrial 
purposes  due  to  high  land  prices,  excessive  street  areas,  lack  of  utili- 
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ties,  and  other  deficiencies.  The  general  plan  for  a  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  the  Bay  shore  would  provide  more  than  2000  acres  for  indus- 
try, storage,  and  transport  in  locations  adapted  to  such  uses.  Rail 
service,  adequate  power  and  water  supplies,  and  deep  water  channels 
would  be  available,  and  access  to  the  new  high-speed  Bay  Shore  Freeway 
would  be  provided  at  numerous  points. 

In  one  general  location  opposite  Brisbane  in  San  Mateo  County  and 
off  Candlestick  Point  in  San  Francisco  an  area  of  considerable  size 
would  be  set  aside  for  eventual  development  for  residential  and  recrea- 
tional purposes.  This  community  of  modern  design  would  surround  a  large 
quiet  basin  lying  mainly  in  San  Mateo  County,  as  shown  in  both  Plates  8 
and  9.  The  outlines  of  this  water  area  correspond  in  general  to  natural 
deep  water  channels,  as  defined  by  the  12-foot  depth  contour.  The  areas 
designated  for  fill  are  shaped  to  fit  tidelands  having  depths  generally 
under  12  feet. 

The  exact  proportions  of  the  new  reclaimed  land  which  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  several  prospective  uses  cannot  be  determined  until  methods 
of  financing  and  engineering  details  of  the  project  are  fully  worked 
out.  A  local  bond  issue  for  park  development  with  aid  from  the  State 
made  possible  under  new  legislation  (see  Appendix  A)  could  assure  the 
success  of  the  project  and  permit  marketing  of  a  reasonable  part  of  the 
new  land  for  residential  purposes.  Park  revenues  derived  from  boat  ren- 
tals and  concessions,  berthing  privileges  and  other  sources  would  justi- 
fy an  investment  in  boat  harbors  and  other  types  of  facilities  along  the 
shore.   San  Mateo  County  has  an  annual  land  Acquisition  Fund,  set  up  un- 
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der  charter  provisions  which  it  could  draw  upon  in  carrying  out  its  part 
of  this  comprehensive  scheme. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  coordinated  Bay  shore  project  is  to  create 
new  usable  land  where  useless,  shallow,  sewage-washed  tidelands  now 
exist;  to  eliminate  Bay  pollution;  to  provide  thousands  of  inland-dwell- 
ing families  in  both  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Counties  with  access  to 
the  waters  of  the  Bay;  to  bring  the  Bay  into  more  effective  use  for  re- 
creation purposes  by  creating  pleasure  drives,  boat  shelters  and  sandy 
beaches  along  its  shore,  and  to  enable  a  limited  number  of  families  to 
enjoy  living  on  level  land  close  to  the  Bay  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
several  waterfront  industrial  districts.  These  objectives  which  relate 
to  homes  and  living  conditions  for  children  and  adults  are  fully  as  wor- 
thy as  those  which  concern  industries  and  sources  of  employment  and  eco- 
nomic support  for  the  communitv.  Neither  San  Francisco  nor  San  Mateo 
County  has  heretofore  civen  adequate  consideration  to  plans  for  a  com- 
plete, balanced  development  of  the  sunny,  attractive  Bay  shore.  Other 
cities  have  gone  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  promotion  of  waterfront  improve- 
ment projects,  as  indicated  in  Aopendix  D.  Post-war  trends  in  employ- 
ment may  offer  both  counties  exceptional  opportunities  to  make  the  Bay- 
shore  more  usable  and  more  notable  as  a  foreground  for  Peninsular  devel- 
opment. 
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The  shoreline  of  San  Francisco  supports  many  important  types  of  ac- 
tivities -  commerce,  industry,  fishing,  recreation,  enjoyment  of  scenery 
and  defense.  Harbor  facilities,  waterfront  industrial  plants,  public 
beaches,  parks,  and  pleasure  drives,  recreation  areas,  fishing  and  boat- 
ing centers,  scenic  spots,  and  other  features  form  the  chain  of  water- 
front improvements. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  continuous  drive  along  the  water  line 
to  link  together  these  improvements.  As  a  result,  the  City  loses  the 
full  benefit  of  the  advertising  value  of  such  a  route  and  suffers  from 
the  lack  of  a  continuous  artery  for  the  movement  of  traffic  around  the 
City. 

San  Francisco  and  its  neighboring  cities,  unlike  Los  Angeles,  have 
been  complacent  about  tourist  movement,  and  somewhat  indifferent  to  this 
activity  as  a  source  of  income.  The  result  may  be  seen  in  the  small 
fraction  of  the  total  State  return  from  this  source  that  comes  to  the 
Bay  area.  (See  Appendix  A.)  The  formula  heretofore  adopted  for  the 
capture  of  tourist  business  has  been  the  promotion  of  a  "fair,"  a  beau- 
tiful dream  city  which  is  destroyed  after  a  few  months  of  intensive  use. 

The  proposal  that  the  City  build  a  drive  alon?  its  entire  water- 
front is  a  move  toward  creation  of  an  extensive  series  of  permanent  im- 
provements that  will  make  San  Francisco  notably  attractive  to  visitors. 
Because  of  its  natural  scenic  and  historic  attractions,  the  City  does 
not  need  to  resort  to  the  periodic  "fairs."  It  can  be  made  a  continuous- 
ly beautiful  City,  known  and  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 
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Existing  Shoreline  Highways.  The  Great  Highway  and  Esplanade  are 
continuous  from  Fleishhacker  Park  to  Seal  Rocks.  This  is  a  wide,  sub- 
stantially-built scenic  drive  providing  access  to  the  Ocean  beach  for  a 
distance  of  2.9  miles. 

At  Seal  Rocks  the  highway  turns  inland,  becoming  Point  Lobos  Avenue 
and  Geary  Street. 

El  Camino  del  Mar,  extending  the  shoreline  scenic  route  through 
Lincoln  Park,  makes  an  awkward  intersection  with  Point  Lobos  Avenue  at 
4.8th  Avenue.  This  drive,  continuing  through  the  Park  past  the  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of- Honor  and  through  the  Seacliff  residential  district  enters 
Fort  Scott  and  the  Presidio  as  Lincoln  Boulevard.  This  section  of  the 
route  varies  in  attractiveness  throughout  its  length,  though  excellent 
marine  views  are  featured  at  several  points.  It  has  been  widened  in 
Lincoln  Park  but  becomes  narrower  and  indistinguishable  from  other  minor 
roads  in  the  road  system  of  the  Presidio. 

Traffic  in  the  Presidio  which  seeks  to  follow  the  shoreline  even- 
tually passes  under  the  approaches  to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  comes 
out  upon  a  road  bordering  Crissy  Field.  This  road,  called  Mason  Street, 
is  an  extension  of  Marina  Boulevard.  Along  the  Marina  through  traffic 
is  diverted  from  the  shore  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Yacht  Harbor  and  is 
routed  along  Cervantes  Boulevard  in  order  to  by-pass  Fort  Mason.  It  re- 
turns to  the  shoreline  at  the  Embarcadero  after  traveling  19  blocks  on 
Bay  Street,  missing  Aquatic  Park  and  Fishermen's  Wharf.  Along  the  wide 
Embarcadero,  traffic  conditions  are  disorderly,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  numerous  reports,  although  the  route  is  heavily  used  in  peace  time 
for  both  oommercial  and  pleasure  purposes. 
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The  Erabarcadero  ends  at  the  Channel,  and  south  of  that  point  Third 
Street  serves  inadequately  as  a  marginal  highway  to  the  county  line. 
The  Gate  Shore  and  Bay  Shore,  therefore,  lack  a  continuous  shoreline 
drive  comparable  with  either  the  Great  Highway  or  El  Camino  del  Mar. 

Proposed  General  Plan.  In  the  post-war  period,  in  which  more  lei- 
sure time,  new  automobiles  and  ample  supplies  of  gasoline  may  be  avail- 
able, efforts  should  be  made  to  connect  existing  roads  and  to  complete 
a  well-designed  thoroughfare  along  the  entire  San  Francisco  waterfront. 
The  plan  suggested  here  would  give  the  City  a  23-mile  commercial,  de- 
fense, and  scenic  route  of  unsurpassed  quality.  The  following  proposals 
deserve  detailed  study  in  the  field  and  in  engineering  offices: 

1.  A  more  direct  connection  between  the  Great  Highway  and  El- 
Camino  del  Mar  at  Point  Lobos. 

2.  Widening,  straightening  and  reconstruction  of  the  route  known 
as  Lincoln  .Boulevard  through  Fort  Scott  and  the  Presidio,  in- 
cluding such  separation  of  roadways  and  improvement  of  inter- 
sections as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  smooth  traffic  flow 
along  the  shoreline  from  Seacliff  to  Marina  Boulevard. 

3.  Filling  tideland  areas  opposite  Crissy  Field  in  the  Presidio  to 
permit  construction  of  a  new  link  in  this  Drive  following  the 
shore.  This  proposal,  made  in  the  Burnham  report  of  1905,  de- 
serves investigation  now.  After  the  war,  Army  authorities 
should  be  consulted  regarding  the  possibilities  of  incorporat- 
ing this  project  in  a  post-war  development  plan  for  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

U.  A  new  highway  link  through  Fort  Mason,  connecting  Marina  Boule- 
vard directly  with  the  Embarcadero  via  Jefferson  Street.  The 
major  features  of  the  Shoreline  Drive  are  shown  in  Plate  10. 

5.  A  connection  between  Beach  and  Jefferson  Streets  near  Aquatic 
Park  to  permit  shoreline  pleasure  traffic  to  pass  Fishermen's 
Wharf,  with  changes  in  this  popular  tourist  center  to  increase 
parking  areas  and  facilitate  pedestrian  traffic. 

The  key  map  shows  the  general  plan,  a  continuous  shoreline  highway 
uniting  the  Yacht  Harbor,  Marina  Park,  Aquatic  Park  and  Fishermen's 
Wharf. 
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Plans  are  suggested  for  carrying  Marina  Boulevard  through  Fort 
Mason  and  across  Van  Ness  Avenue  with  minimum  interference  with  the  road 
system  of  the  Fort.  Suggestions  are  also  incorporated  for  extensions 
and  improvement  of  Marina  Park  and  the  Yacht  Basins.  The  entire  Marina 
Park  area  needs  comprehensive  study  as  a  landscape  problem.  It  falls 
below  similar  improvements  in  other  cities  in  both  general  plan  and 
landscape  details. 

Plate  10  also  indicates  desirable  improvements  at  Aquatic  Park.  The 
need  for  additional  lawn  and  parking  areas,  and  for  continuation  of  the 
Shoreline  Drive  past  Aquatic  Park  is  recognized.  The  major  problem  is 
the  routing  of  a  public  drive  through  Fort  Mason.  Before  the  war  the 
Fort  had  almost  the  same  status  as  a  park.  If  this  free  use  of  the  area 
is  again  permitted,  a  routing  for  the  Shoreline  Drive  that  is  satis- 
factory to  military  authorities  can  be  found.  The  easy  gradient  align- 
ment shown  on  Plate  10  could  be  regarded  as  advantageous  to  the  Fort. 

Existing  facilities  for  swimming,  sunbathing,  and  boating,  although 
well-constructed,  are  either  inadequate  or  in  need  of  protection  in  the 
area  represented  in  Plate  10.  Pollution  also  contaminates  the  water  at 
Aquatic  Park.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  additional 
piers  and  boat  berths  at  the  Yacht  Harbor  and  elsewhere  in  this  vicin- 
ity. More  open  space  is  needed  for  promenading  and  auto  parking,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  overcrowding  of  existing  areas  on  weekends  and  holi- 
days. The  proposals  described  all  deserve  further  study  and  refinement 
as  elements  of  a  general  post-war  improvement  plan  for  this  area. 

The  route  of  the  proposed  Shoreline  Drive  along  the  Bay  would  fol- 
low the  Embarcadero  to  a  point  east  of  Telegraph  Hill  near  the  portal  of 
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the  proposed  Lombard  Street  tunnel  where  ramps  would  carry  traffic  up  on 
to  the  elevated  Marginal  Freeway.  From  this  intersection  south  the  Drive 
would  serve  a  dual  purpose, being  largely  commercial  during  working  hours 
and  a  pleasure  way  at  other  times.  The  elevated  drive  along  the  Hudson 
River  in  New  York,  built  above  the  wharves  and  piers,  commands  a  view  of 
the  harbor  and  shipping  activities  that  is  always  attractive  to  out-of- 
town  visitors. 

The  construction  of  the  Marginal  Freeway  and  the  Shoreline  Drive  as 
proposed  would  enable  out-of-town  traffic  to  enter  the  City  by  the  two 
bridges  or  from  the  south  and  move  directly  and  smoothly  to  all  the  ma- 
jor centers  of  tourist  interest, including  the  central  business  district. 
The  terminus  of  Market  Street,  if  developed  as  suggested  in  Plate  11, 
would  be  a  point  of  origin  for  much  of  this  movement.  A  general  recon- 
struction of  Market  Street  to  give  it  new  dignity  and  importance  in  the 
post  war  period  is  in  prospect  as  a  phase  of  the  Master  Plan. 

The  completion  of  a  continuous  drive  such  as  has  been  outlined 
would  reflect  great  credit  upon  San  Francisco.  It  would  indicate  an 
understanding  of  the  new  social  and  economic  factors  that  will  govern 
city  development  in  the  future.  The  motor  car  will  dominate  urban  life 
for  sometime  and  its  use  under  prevailing  modes  of  taxation  will  proiuce 
large  revenues  for  highway  improvements.  The  available  leisure  time, 
however,  will  increase  and  certain  types  of  new  highways  must  be  built 
to  satisfy  the  demands  for  comfortable  interesting  pleasure  trips.  A 
large  percentage  of  highway  revenues  is  now  derived  from  purely  pleasure 
and  recreational  travel.  These  sums  should  be  reinvested  in  projects 
such  as  the  proposed  continuous  Shoreline  Drive. 
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"More  universally  accepted  as  a  symbol  of  San  Francisco 
than  any  other  single  landmark,  the  Ferry  Building  has  served 
to  identify  the  City  in  the  minds  of  countless  travelers 
throughout  the  world.  Before  the  completion  of  the  two 
bridges  across  the  Bay,  this  was  the  gateway  to  San  Francisco, 
its  high  clock  tower  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  sky- 
line to  passengers  on  the  lumbering  ferries  which  churned  the 
waters  for  nearly  nine  decades.  In  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  train  service  across  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge  the  long  hallways  of  the  historic  structure 
echoed  to  the  footsteps  of  as  many  as  50,000,000  passengers  in 
a  single  year  —  a  volume  of  traffic  exceeded  only  by  Charing 
Cross  Station  in  London.  For  40  years  the  flower  stand  on  the 
ground  floor  was  a  favored  rendezvous  where  San  Franciscans 
met  visiting  friends  in  the  midst  of  a  hub-bub  of  talk,  news- 
boys' shouts,  slamming  taxicab  doors  and  rumbling  street  cars. 
Now  the  stairways  and  corridors  are  all  but  deserted "(1) 


The  Ferry  Building  is  truly  one  of  the  portals  of  the  past,  and  a 
point  of  great  distinction  on  the  waterfront  of  San  Francisco.  Here, 
Market  Street  terminates  and  the  busy  linbarcadero  divides.  No  structure 
in  the  City  has  a  more  important  position;  no  building  is  remembered  by 
so- many. 

For  a  period  after  the  suspension  of  commuter  service  the  Ferry 
Building  was  practically  deserted.  The  district  around  it  began  to 
assume  the  characteristics  of  a  ghost  town.  Business  activity  moved  up 
Market  and  other  streets,  San  Francisco  had  another  blighted  area  in 
the  making. 

The  war,  however,  has  brought  new  uses  for  the  Ferry  Building  and 
restored  a  measure  of  vitality  to  its  surroundings.   Ferry  crowds  en 

route  to  shipyards  and  trains  again  move  through  this  portal.  Offices 

(1)  SAN  FRANCISCO  -  The  Bay  and  Its  Cities.  American  Guide  Series, 
Hastings  House,  New  York,  1940. 
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and  shops  are  now  open.  War  services  are  centered  here0  The  lower  end 
of  Market  Street  is  once  more  important  in  the  life  of  the  City. 

Many  of  the  present  activities,  however,  are  obviously  temporary, 
and  are  due  to  disappear  with  the  return  of  peace.  Consequently,  the 
old  Ferry  Building  faces  an  uncertain  future.  It  is  the  aim  of  this 
general  inquiry  and  tentative  plan  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  this 
uncertainty. 

Problems  of  the  Ferry  Building  Area.  Trends  in  the  uses  of  property  and 
the  flow  of  traffic  on  lower  Market  Street,  although  arrested  to  some 
extent  by  the  war,  are  still  in  evidence.  After  the  war  the  City  may  be 
confronted  by  a  more  aggravating  and  troublesome  set  of  conditions  in 
this  once  important  and  lively  district  —  declining  traffic,  shrinking 
day-time  population-  and  lowered  purchasing  power;  useless,  valueless, 
and  tax-delinquent  property,  reduction  or  suspension  of  street  car,  bus 
and  ferry  services;  abandonment  of  offices  and  business  enterprises  in 
the  Ferry  Building;  and  extension  of  decay,  blight  and  ugliness  up  and 
down  the  Embarcadero  and  uptown  therefrom. 

The  problems  posed  by  these  conditions  can  best  be  solved  by  pro- 
jects designed  to  restore  activity,  attractiveness,  and  economic  im- 
portance to  this  area. 

Future  Uses  of  the  Ferry  Building  and  Surrounding  Area.   Possible  uses 

for  the  Ferry  Building  and  surrounding  area  may  be  listed  as  follow.?: 

Bus  and  Street  Car  Terminal 

The  Ferry  Building  would  serve  well  as  a  terminal  for  buses 
providing  local  urban  service,  and  its  use  for  this  purpose  should 
be  anticipated.  Inter-urban  commuter  service,  and  state  and  nation- 
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al  bus  connections  could  also  be  established  at  this  point.  The 
proposed  extension  of  Lombard  Street  through  Russian  and  Telegraph 
Hills,  and  the  proposed  Marginal  Freeway  would  provide  direct,  fast 
routes  for  commuter  buses  as  well  as  for  through  buses  traveling 
coastwise.  The  location  of  the  Ferry  Building  with  respect  to 
hotels,  offices,  and  major  stores  and  its  adequate  transportation 
would  allow  rapid  distribution  to  those  downtown  business  and  shop- 
ping districts  which  are  the  destinations  of  large  numbers.  Local 
buses  and  street  cars  would  provide  transit  to  all  points  in  the 
City. 

Auto  Parking 

Increased  parking  space  for  automobiles  is  needed  for  all  the 
downtown  business  and  shopping  district;  much  of  this  required  area 
could  be  provided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ferry  Building.  Inef- 
ficiently used  street  areas  are  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  Washing- 
ton, Clay  and  Commercial  Streets  and  across  from  the  Ferry  Building 
between  Market  and  Mission  Streets.  These  areas  could  be  used  for 
parking  and  increased  in  size  by  removing  blocks  of  old,  one-and 
two-story  buildings  as  shown  on  Plate  11.  Extension  of  the  Margin- 
al Freeway  across  the  foot  of  Market  Street  would  bring  a  large 
volume  of  commuter  auto  traffic  into  the  Ferry  Building  area  where 
ample  parking  space  would  be  available  close  to  downtown  office 
buildings.  Inexpensive  parking  areas  would  encourage  other  enter- 
prises such  as  garages,  gas  stations,  restaurants  and  shops. 

Motorboat  and  Seaplane  Commuter  Terminal 

Seaplane  or  high-speed  motorboat  service  may  develop  between 
cities  on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay.   A  terminal  for  this 
service  could  be  provided  adjacent  to  the  Ferry  Building  where, 
after  removal  of  the  ferry  slips,  ample  water  area  for  landing 
planes  or  boats  would  be  available. 


Water  Gate  to  City 

Return  of  peace  will  undoubtedly  bring  about  a  marked  increase 
in  travel  to  the  Orient.  San  Francisco  should  be  the  prime  gate- 
way for  this  traffic.  Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  Ferry 
Building  be  remodeled  and  used  as  the  principal  terminal  for  fast 
liners  in  the  Pacific  service.  The  stream  of  passengers  landing  or 
embarking  from  San  Frmcisco  would  pass  through  a  commodious,  well- 
appointed  Water  Gate  instead  of  through  piles  of  boxes,  bales  and 
crates  in  ordinary  commercial  piers. 

If  passenger  liners  cannot  be  docked  at  this  point,  removal  of 
unused  ferry  slips  would  make  possible  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  small  boats,  permitting  transformation  of  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing into  a  somewhat  different  type  of  Water  Gate  to  the  City. 
Visitors  arriving  by  motorboats,  launches,  sailboats  and  yachts 
from  other  communities  on  the  Bay  and  from  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  River  areas  would  enter  the  City  through  this  gateway. 
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Tourist  Center 

The  Ferry  Building  itself  could  act  as  a  center  for  tourists 
by  providing  attractions  such  as  exhibits  and  museums,  boat  rides 
and  sightseeing  trips,  restaurants  and  shops,  and  tourist  informa- 
tion and  guide  service.  Since  the  ferries  have  been  discontinued, 
tourists  in  San  Francisco  frequently  look  for  excursion  trips  on 
the  Bay,  around  Alcatraz  and  under  the  Bay  Bridge.  These  could  be 
provided  at  a  new  small  boat  harbor  located  at  the  Ferry  Building, 


Exhibits  and  Museum 

Portions  of  the  Ferry  Building  are  now  used  for  permanent 
State  exhibits.  Other  exhibitions  of  products  and  resources  of  the 
counties  of  Northern  California,  similar  to  the  State  exhibit 
building  in  Exposition  Park,  Los  Angeles,  could  be  developed.  The 
relief  model  of  the  State  already  placed  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Ferry  Building  would  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  such  exhibits. 

Small  museums  could  be  developed  specializing  in  marine 

material,  particularly  relating  to  Pacific  area  shores.  Not  only 

products  and  resources  could  be  exhibited,  but  also,  the  animal 
life,  vegetation,  art,  and  culture. 


Park  Space  and  Green  Area 

Downtown  San  Francisco  lacks  green  open  spaces  and  park  areas 
where  relief  from  traffic  noises  and  congestion  may  be  found. 
Union  Square,  Portsmouth  Square  and  St.  Mary's  Square  are  generally 
crowded  to  capacity,  particularly  during  the  noon-hours.  These 
three  squares  together  provide  about  192,000  square  feet  of  park 
space;  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  at  least  152,000  square  feet  of 
additional  park  space  in  the  Ferry  Building  area  could  be  develops  d. 
Trees,  lawns  and  flowering  shrubs  at  the  terminus  of  Market  Street 
would  bring  to  the  district  a  measure  of  distinction  and  attrac- 
tiveness which  it  now  lacks.  Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York  is 
built  around  and  capitalizes  on  planted  open  spaces,  plazas,  and 
tree-bordered  streets. 


Public  and  Private  Offices 

Certain  institutions  and  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
find  the  Ferry  Building  especially  appropriate  as  their  headquar- 
ters. Other  groups  which  might  be  suitably  located  in  the  Ferry 
Building  are  such  semi-public  organizations  as  Pacific  House, 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  and  private  concerns  interested  in 
tours  and  maritime  activities. 

Proposed  Ferry  Building  Area  Plan.   The  general  plan  contemplates  (1) 
improvements  in  the  Ferry  Building,  (2)  modernization  of  certain  private 
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properties  in  the  vicinity  and,  (3)  improvement  of  areas  which  are  now 
owned  or  may  be  acquired  by  the  City. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  has  no  direct  control  over  the  Ferry 
Building.  It  is  owned  by  the  State  and  like  the  rest  of  the  linbarcadero 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissions.  To 
this  agency  the  City  must  address  any  proposals  regarding  future  uses  of 
the  Ferry  Building  or  changes  in  its  immediate  surroundings.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  desire  to  keep  the  Ferry  Building,  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness and  to  improve  conditions  at  the  lower  end  of  Market  Street  will 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  desires  of  the  State. 

The  principal  features  of  the  proposed  plan  are  as  follows: 

Construction  of  a  Marginal  Freeway  north  and  south  of  Market  Street 
along  the  Bnbarcadero,  as  proposed  in  the  McClintock  reports  1)  and 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  City.  Studies  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  desirability  of  carrying  through  traffic  under  Market 
Street,  as  at  present,  but  in  a  new  and  larger  subway.  This  phase 
of  the  plan  requires  engineering  investigation.  Surveys  may  show 
that  a  continuous  elevated  way  is  a  preferable  type  of  construction 
at  this  point. 

Acquisition  of  additional  property  in  front  of  the  Ferry  Building, 
as  shown  in  Plate  11,  to  provide  adequate  parking  facilities  and  a 
more  suitable  terminus  for  Market  Street. 

Rearrangement  of  the  street  car  tracks  and  motor  ways  to  accommo- 
date local  transit  buses  and  to  permit  use  of  the  Ferry  Building 
itself  as  a  terminal  for  both  interurban  and  transcontinental  buses. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Ferry  Building  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
street  car  and  bus  terminal,  a  tourist  restaurant,  information  and 
exhibit  center,  and  as  a  promenade  and  observation  point,  affording 
a  clear  view  of  the  Bay,  the  Bridge  and  Treasure  Island,  as  well  &p 
Market  Street. 

(1)  A  report  on  the  San  Francisco  City- Wide  Traffic  Survey,  1937  (WPA 
Project  6108-5863) ,  Miller  McClintock,  Consultant. 
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Removal  or  Reconstruction  of  the  Boat  Slips  on  the  Bay  side  of  the 
Ferry  Building  and  the  development  of  an  impressive  Water  Gate  to 
the  City,  usable  for  either  luxury  liners  or  smaller  craft.  This 
basin  could  become  the  point  of  departure  for  speedboat,  fishing 
and  sightseeing  trips  on  the  Bay,  or  through  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
would  make  an  interesting  foreground  for  the  views  from  the  restau- 
rant and  other  facilities  in  the  renovated  building. 


The  acquisition  of  additional  property  in  front  of  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing would  permit  development  of  a  more  adequate  and  attractive  terminal 
plaza  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  with  a  broad  overlook  terrace  in 
front  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building.  This  terrace,  commanding 
views  up  Market  Street,  could  be  utilized  as  an  outdoor  refreshment  and 
exhibition  area.  Underneath,  street  cars  and  local  buses  would  load  and 
unload  providing  direct  sheltered  connection  with  the  interior  exhibits, 
boats  operating  on  the  Bay,  and  buses  using  the  Ferry  Building. 

The  City  and  the  State  both  stand  to  profit  from  a  rehabilitation 
of  the  Ferry  Building  and  its  surrounding  area.  This  can  be  a  composite 
project  of  considerable  flexibility.  The  program  or  timing  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  scope  of  the  operation  as  well,  can  be  adapted  to  employ- 
ment and  business  conditions  in  the  post-war  period.  If  the  situation 
demands  such  action,  the  final  plan  could  be  broadened  to  include  a 
correlated  reconstruction  of  the  adjacent  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
area.  It  could  also  be  modified,  if  desirable,  to  accommodate  the  ter- 
minus of  a  high-speed  transit  subway  under  Market  Street. 

The  Ferry  Building  has  a  sentimental  value  at  present  and  may  be 
preserved  almost  indefinitely.  But  if  it  stands  as  a  hollow  shell  sur- 
rounded by  desolate  and  abandoned  property,  it  will  be  a  reproach  to  the 
City  rather  than  one  of  its  assets.  In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  it 
is  the  district  around  the  building  that  present's  the  most  critical 
problems . 
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A  general  plan  for  the  progressive  development  of  the  shoreline  has 

been  outlined  in  Part  3.  This  plan  in  substance  is  a  work  program.   It 

indicates  what  needs  to  be  done  to  give  new  utility,   greater  value  and 
increased  attractiveness  to  areas  along  the  water  margin  of  the  City. 

The  shoreline  plan  can  be  described  further  by  a  systematic  listing 
of  the  projects  which  comprise  it.  These  vary  widely  in  type  and  im- 
portance but  they  have  been  studied  together  and  are  presented  as  a  co- 
herent scheme. 

To  be  fully  effective,  however,  the  plan  must  be  translated  into  a 
program  of  action.  The  work  should  be  properly  timed,  and  responsibili- 
ties for  action  assigned  wherever  possible. 

It  is  the  primary  aim  now  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of 

projects  in  two  broad  divisions  of  time: 

Plate  12  presents  an  Immediate  Program,  composed  of  work  which 
should  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  funds  and  personnel  can  be  made 
available. 

Plate  13  outlines  a  Post-War  Program  made  up  generally  of  construc- 
tion projects,  many  of  which  are  dependent  upon  completion  of  de- 
tailed surveys  and  plans,  purchase  of  required  lands  and  rights  of 
way  and  provision  of  the  necessary  funds. 

For  the  Immediate  Program,  illustrated  on  Plate  12,  three  types  of 
action  are  contemplated  -  (A)  the  preparation  of  plans  and  surveys;  (B) 
the  acquisition  by  public  agencies  of  lands  necessary  to  assure  the  exe-% 
cution  of  the  Shoreline  Plan,  and  (C)  construction  of  temporary  protec- 
tive works  to  safeguard  public  health  and  conserve  values  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  lands  and  improvements. 
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A.  SURVE1E  AND  PLANS,  The  following  projects  should  be  completed,  if 
possible,  before  the  war  ends: 

1.  Marginal  Freeway  Plans.  The  importance  of  the  work  now  go- 
ing forward  at  the  Hunters  Point  Navy  Yard  indicates  an  immediate 
need  for  engineering  surveys  and  investigations  of  the  proposed 
Marginal  Freeway.  Present  conditions  favor  an  economical  develop- 
ment of  this  route;  delay  may  permit  new  and  unexpected  uses  of  prop- 
erty to  block  the  project  entirely  or  greatly  increase  its  cost. 
Navy  support  for  the  Freeway  should  be  sought  and  efforts  made  at 
once  to  obtain  funds  for  the  ba3ic  surveys.  The  detailed  planning 
of  such  a  project  would  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works. 

2.  Completion  of  Sewer  Plans.  Following  are  the  chief  sewer 
projects  needed  to  reduce  pollution  of  San  Francisco's  shoreline* 

Hunters  Point  Main  Extension  $   600,000 

Hunters  Point  Sub-District  Tunnel  550,000 

Southeast  Shore  District  Outfalls  170,000 

Islais  Creek  District  Main  Sewers  700,000 

Alemany  Sewer  Extension  250,000 

North  Point  Treatment  Plant  4,900,000 

North  Point  Outfall  1,000,000 

Laguna  Street  Extension  210,000 

Marina  District  Sewer  35,000 

Baker  Street  Outfall  90,000 

Richmond -Sunset  Sewage  Plant-Additions  1,000,000 

Richmond-Sunset  Sewage  Plant-Improvements  100,000 

East  Sunset  Sewer  System  800,000 
(Great  Highway  Portion) 

Lake  Merced  District  Sewer  System  3,000,000 

Lake  Merced  District  Sewage  Disposal  Works     550,000 

Total  $  13,755,000 

The  above  estimates  were  proposed  by  the  San  Francisco  De- 
partment of  Public  Works. in  the  Federal  Public  Works  Reserve  pro- 
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gram, prepared  June, 1942.  Adequate  funds, of  the  order  of  $1,000,000, 
should  be  provided  for  the  completion  of  detailed  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  above  projects. 

3.  North  Point  Pollution  Abatement  Project.  Because  of  the 
contamination  of  Aquatic  Park  beach  and  the  Marina  Yacht  Harbor 
caused  by  the  daily  discharge  of  39,000,000  gallons  of  raw  sewage 

from  the  North  Point  outfall,  #750,000  should  be  allocated  to  the 
Bureau  of  Engineering  to  complete  detailed  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  construction  of  a  treatment  plant,  additional  pumping  sta- 
tions and  extension  of  the  existing  outfall. 


In  July  1940,  the  late  A.  D.  Wilder,  Director  of  Public 
Works,  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  a  report  approved  by 
Alfred  J.  Cleary,  then  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  on  the  "Sewer 
System  of  San  Francisco  and  Method  of  Financing  Necessary  Repairs 
and  Improvements."  This  Report  outlined  necessary  improvements  to 
the  city's  sewer  system  and  included  the  following  statement  on  the 
urgency  of  reconstructing  the  North  Point  Outfall  at  Pier  37. 

"It  is  neither  proper  or  wise  to  turn  a  larger  portion  of 
the  waterfront  of  the  City  into  a  sewage  farm.  More  than  a  million 
dollars  have  been  expended  to  create  bathing  facilities  and  an  Aqua- 
tic Park  at  the  foot  of  Polk  Street.  This  investment  cannot  be  used 
for  the  purpose  intended  until  the  pollution  of  the  shoreline  resul- 
ting from  the  discharge  of  sewage  from  North  Point  Outfall  is  cor- 
rected." 

The  cost  of  this  North  Point  Outfall  project  is  now  estima- 
ted as  follows: 

a)  Extension  of  outlet  pipe  to  approxi- 
mately 2,000  feet  from  bulkhead  line, 

including  diffusion  system $   1,100,000 

b)  North  Point  Treatment  Plant,  includ- 
ing land  for  site,  pumping  plant, 
sewer  line  changes  and  outlet  pipe 

to  bulkhead 5,800,000 
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c)     Subsidiary  pumping  plants  necessary  to 
bring  sewage  from  adjacent  minor  sewerage 
district  to  North  Point  outfall  including 
repairs  and  replacements   to  existing 
station 400,000 

Total  Cost  $       7,300,000 

Partial  measures  designed  to  decrease  the  sewage  pollution 
only  at  Yacht  Harbor  and  Aquatic  Park,  such  as  extending  the  North 
Point  Outfall  pipe  farther  out  into  the  Bay,  will  not  work  according 
to  the  Engineers'  Report.  Tidal,  wind  and  wave  action  would  still 
carry  sewage  materials  to  these  two  shoreline  recreation  areas.  A 
primary  treatment  plant  is  necessary. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  GoTernment  in 
allotting  funds  to  municipalities  to  rate  projects  of  public  health 
of  primary  importance,  the  North  Point  Pollution  abatement  Project 
should  be  planned  now,  as  recommended,  so  that  the  City  will  be  im- 
mediately eligible  for  Federal  aid  in  the  Post-war  period. 


4.  South  Bay  Shore  Development  Plan.  The  tidelands  between 
Hunters  Point  and  San  Mateo  County  were  subdivided  in  1868.  The 
street  pattern  is  now  obsolete.  Radical  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  areas  along  the  shore  as  a  result  of  the  war  indicate  new 
post-war  importance  for  this  area.  A  modern  community  plan  is  need- 
ed. The  preparation  of  this  plan  should  be  the  joint  responsibility 
of  the  Park.  Recreation,  and  Public  Works  Departments,  working  in 
collaboration  with  the  City  Planning  Department  and  the  State  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners.  Plate  8  shows  suggestions  for  such  a  plan. 

5.  South  Bay  Shore  Property  Survey.  A  study  of  titles,  values 
and  prices,  and  legal  procedures  for  the  reclamation  and  filling  of 
tideland  areas  along  the  South  Bay  Shore  is  needed.  Many  basic  water- 
front questions  relating  to  existing  public  and  private  rights  a- 
long  the  shore  must  be  clarified  before  the  South  Bay  waterfront  can 
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be  brought  into  new  and  modern  service  for  industry,  commerce  and 
other  purposes. 

6,  Phelan  State  Park  Improvement  Plan»   Because  this  popular 

park,  formerly  known  as  "China  Beach",  is  practically  undeveloped 

and  needs  protection  from  erosion  and  land  slippage,  a  sufficient 

sum  should  be  allocated  now  to  the  Recreation  Department  to  permit 

the  completion  of  final  plans  for  its  improvement  and  protection. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  (a)  stabilitzation  of  the  land 
slippage  by  means  of  a  subsurface  drainage  system;  (b)  protection 
of  the  beach  from  erosion  by  means  of  groins;  (c)  construction  of  a 
seawall  to  protect  the  shoreline,  serve  as  a  retaining  wall,  and  to 
create  a  larger  beach  area;  (d)  construction  of  a  building  with 
lockers  and  rest-rooms;  (e)  landscaping  and  installation  of  roads 
and  paths,  protected  terraces,  and  a  mothers'  area.  It  is  estima- 
ted that  the  entire  development  would  cost  approximately  $150,000, 
to  be  divided  as  follows:  $62,500  for  the  building,  $50,000  for  the 
seawall, $37, 000  for  drainage,  landscaping,  roads  and  other  installa- 
tions.  These  figures  are  based  on  1940  costs. 

7.  Yacht  Harbor- Aquatic  Park  Development  Plan.  In  the  past  im- 
provements along  this  section  of  the  Gate  Shore  have  been  made  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  A  general  plan  is  needed  to  guide  related  fu- 
ture developments.  The  Park  Department,  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Public  Works  and  City  Planning  Departments,  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  preparation  of  such  a  plan  for  the  post-war  expansion 
improvement  and  unification  of  all  recreation  areas  from  the  Presi- 
dio to  the  Embarcadero.  Plate  10  illustrates  general  development 
schemes  for  the  important  areas;  these  should  be  refined  and  detail- 
ed so  that  work  may  proceed  economically  and  efficiently  after  the 
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8.  Survey  of  Post-War  Industrial  Needs.  The  industrial  water- 
front area  from  the  channel  to  Hunters  Point  can  be  made  more  effi- 
cient and  serviceable.  A  new,  up-to-date  plan  of  docks, channels  and 
streets  is  required,,  This  plan  should  be  based  upon  a  realistic  es- 
timate of  San  Francisco's  post-war  industrial  needs. The  newly  formed 
State  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Commission  has  both  funds  and 
authority  to  enable  it  to  cooperate  with  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
and  other  cities  of  the  Bay  Region  in  an  intensive  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war  on  industry  in  the  Metropolitan  Bay  Area,  and  to 
estimate  the  needs  of  post-war  industry  in  San  Francisco.  A  request 
should  be  made  through  the  City  Planning  Commission  for  State  aid  in 
such  a  study. 

9.  Beach  Erosion  Survey. Be cause  of  serious  erosion  conditions, 
particularly  along  the  Ocean  Shore,  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Park  Department,  should  request  the  Beach 
Erosion  Board  of  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army  to  under- 
take a  beach  erosion  survey  of  the  entire  San  Francisco  shoreline. 
Recommendations  for  appropriate  protective  measures  should  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  final  survey  report. 

Wind  and  wave  erosion,  sand  movements  and  similar  conditions 
are  becoming  increasingly  serious  and  causing  damage  to  existing  im- 
provements. Considerable  data  and  information  relating  to  these 
problems  are  available,  but  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  by 
City,  State  or  Federal  agencies  to  assemble,  analyze  and  interpret 
the  basic  facts.  The  complex  actions  of  tides,  currents,  winds  and 
waves  along  the  City's  shoreline  should  be  thoroughly  studied. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  as  a  first  step  in  the  development 
of  the  Shoreline  Plan,  that  a  cooperative  agreement  be  reached  with 
the  Beach  Erosion  Board  covering  a  comprehensive,  scientific  survey 
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of  the  general  beach,  erosion  problems  The  advantages  and  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  study  will  be  numerous,  and  its  ultimate 
value  will  be  far  greater  than  the  initial  cost. 

B.  ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  DURING  THE  WAR.  It  is  a  wise  policy  to  acquire 
land  in  accordance  with  plans  for  post-war  construction,  and  funds 
should  be  allocated  now  for  the  following  purchases: 

1.  Property  in  Vicinity  of  Aquatic  Park.  The  vacant  property 
bounded  by  Beach, Hyde,  Jefferson  and  Larkin  Streets  is  being  acquir- 
ed by  the  Park  Deparlment  at  the  present  time.  An  additional  sum  es- 
timated at  $40,000, is  needed  to  complete  the  purchase.  A  lease-pur- 
chase contract  from  the  California  Packing  Corporation  permits  the 
City  to  build  on  the  entire  property  at  any  time,  paying  rent  and 
taxes  on  the  unpurchased  parcels  pending  actual  ownership.  The  prop- 
erty being  acquired  is  scheduled  for  post-war  improvement  in  accord- 
ance with  detailed  landscape  plans.  The  preparation  of  such  plans 
during  the  war  is  recommended. 

2.  Property  in  Vicinity  of  Marina  Park.   The  submerged  and 

shore  property  in  Gas  House  Cove,  between  the  Park  and  Fort  Mason, 
is  being  acquired  by  the  Park  Department  under  a  lease-purchase  con- 
tract. The  sum  $143,573  has  been  spent  already  and  $247,132  is  need- 
ed to  complete  the  purchase.  This  property  can  be  improved  after 
the  war  if  complete  landscape  plans  have  been  prepared, 

3.  Additional  Property  in  Marina  Park-Aquatic  Park  Area.  If  a 
new  plan  for  the  unified  Gate  Shore  Recreation  Area  is  completed 
during  the  war,  as  proposed  above,  it  would  be  desirable  to  acquire 
all  nece'ssary  land  before  the  post-war  construction  period  arrives. 
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The  new  plan,  if  based  upon  the  general  scheme  suggested  in 
Plate  11,  undoubtedly  will  necessitate  purchase  of  several  proper- 
ties in  addition  to  those  recommended  above. 

An  agreement  will  have  to  be  reached  with  the  Army  if  the 
Shoreline  Highway  is  to  pass  through  Fort  Mason  as  suggested  in  the 
plan.  Upon  completion  of  the  general  plan,  the  Park  Department 
should  be  responsible  fcr  negotiations  with  the  Army  and  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  land. 

4.  Property  in  Vicinity  of  North  Point  District.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  will  require  funds,  estimated  at  $1,000,000 
for  the  purchase  of  properties  required  for  the  site  of  the  North 
Point  Sewage  Treatment  P.1ant. 

5.  Property  in  Vicinity  of  Commercial  and  Drumm  Streets.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  construct  a  sewage  pumping  station  at  this 
point.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
land  required  at  approximately  $50,000. 

C.  PROTECTIVE  MEASURES.  Protection  of  at  least  three  existing  improve- 
ments is  necessary  now,  and  should  be  undertaken  this  year0 

1.  Aquatic  Park  Beach  Erosion  Protection.  Erosion  at  Aquatic 
Park  is  destroying  the  beach  and  threatening  destruction  of  other 
permanent  improvements.  The  Park  Department  needs  $10,000  to  con- 
struct temporary  groins  in  accordance  with  completed  plans  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Engineering. 

•2.  Sharp  Park  Shoreline  Erosion  Protection.   Valuable  acreage 
is  being  lost  at  Sharp  Park  because  of  erosion.  The  Park  Depart- 
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ment  needs  $1200  to  construct  temporary  protective  works  in  accord- 
ance with  completed  plans.  This  work  should  be  finished  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

3.  Great  Highway  Sand  Accretion  Protection.  Heavy  sand  ac- 
cretions frequently  make  use  of  the  Great  Highway  inconvenient  and 
hazardous.  Funds  should  be  allocated  to  the  Park  Department  for 
the  construction  of  temporary  protective  works.  The  completion  of 
the  Shoreline  Plan  will  enable  the  City  to  qualify  for  State  funds 
which,  it  is  understood,  are  available  for  shoreline  protection  pro- 
jects. 

4.  Bay  Area  pollution  Abatement  Surveys  and  Plans.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  City's  investment  in  shoreline  beaches  and  recreation 

area  has  been  impaired  by  sewage  pollution  of  the  Bay.  In  addition 
to  the  pollution  caused  by  the  discharge  of  sewage  from  the  City, 
much  sewage  from  other  cities  is  discharged  untreated  into  the  Bay 
where  it  contaminates  the  waterfront  and  pollutes  the  beaches  of  San 
Francisco.  Elimination  of  the  unhealthful,  unsightly  and  foul-smell- 
ing conditions  of  the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay  shoreline  should  be 
considered  as  a  post-war  improvement  project  of  primary  importance. 

Comprehensive  pollution  abatement  studies  have  been  made 
for  San  Francisco  and  the  East  Bay  cities  from  San  Leandro  to  Rich- 
mond. These  studies,  completed  in  1935  and  1941,  recommended  pro- 
grams that  would  ultimately  eliminate  all  pollution  along  the  San 
Francisco  and  East  Bay  shorelines.  Pollution  abatement  programs 
have  not  been  prepared,  however,  for  the  North  Bay  and  San  Mateo 
County  areas.  Surveys  should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible  to 
enable  the  coordination  of  abatement  programs  on  a  regional  basis, 
and  to  assure  support  from  the  entire  metropolitan  community  for  the 
most  important  projects. 
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The  post-war  program  will  be  made  up  generally  of  construction  pro- 
jects, covering  a  10  or  20-year  period.  It  is  difficult  to  establish 
definite  time  schedules  because  of  the  many  variable  factors  involved. 
There  is  general  agreement,  however, that  San  Francisco  must  have  a  well- 
balanced,  fully- considered  list  of  worthy  projects  upon  which  to  draw 
for  protection  against  unemployment.  When  such  a  list  has  been  prepared, 
the  formulation  therefrom  of  an  orderly  construction  program  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  status  of  surveys  and  contract  or  construction  plans  and 
ownership  or  control  of  the  necessary  land,  as  well  as  by  the  availa- 
bility of  funds  and  the  man-power  supply. 

Investigations,  Surveys  and  Detailed  Planning 

Completion  of  basic  engineering  and  other  detailed  planning  work 
must  be  expedited  by  every  available  means.  This  includes  assign- 
ment of  responsibility  and  if  necessary  the  employment  of  engineer- 
ing, architectural  and  other  services,  either  by  augmented  forces 
in  City  departments  or  by  contracts  with  outside  firms.  Money  pro- 
vided for  these  services  will  be  very  profitably  invested. 

Acquisition  of  Necessary  Land  or  Rights-of-Way 

Public  funds  cannot  be  spent  on  private  property.  Post-war  con- 
struction of  great  value  will  be  held  up  in  a  number  of  cases  un- 
less there  is  a  timely  assignment,  purchase,  or  condemnation  for 
public  use  of  land  now  under  private  control. 

Four  types  of  action  are  proposed  in  the  Post-War  Program,  illus- 
trated on  Plate  13:  (A)  preparation  of  surveys;  (B)  acquisition  of  nec- 
essary lands;  (C)  construction  of  specific  projects  of  shoreline  devel- 
opment, and  (D)  construction  of  related  protective  works  to  safeguard 
health  and  conserve  property  values. 
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The  projects  listed  appear  to  have  economic  merit  and  sufficient 
community  value  for  inclusion  in  a  post-war  public  work  program,  subject 
to  further  investigations  of  feasibility  and  detailed  planning  as  pro- 
posed. 

A.   SURVEYS  AND  PLANS.  The  following  projects  should  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  war: 

1.  Lincoln  Park  Land  Slippage  Survey.  The  shoreline  cliffs  of 
Lincoln  Park  are  slipping  into  the  Ocean.  The  slippage  is  the  re- 
sult of  unusual  geological  conditions  which  have  been  carefully  sur- 
veyed. Expensive  protective  works  constructed  in  the  past  have  been 
largely  unsuccessful.  Valuable  park  areas  are  being  lost  and  the 
Shoreline  Highway,  El  Camino  del  Mar,  is  being  damaged  constantly. 
The  Park  Department  should  be  allocated  sufficient  funds  for  a  com- 
prehensive, scientific  study  of  this  problem  including  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  the  necessary  protective  works.  Because  of  the 
geological  questions  presented,  it  may  be  desirable  to  employ  geol- 
ogists and  engineers  experienced  in  the  correction  of  land  slippage 
of  such  magnitude.  The  relatively  small  sum  spent  for  such  work 
should  result  in  the  development  of  fully  effective  and  economical 
protective  works,  which  would  enable  this  important  park  area  to  be 
used  to  full  advantage. 

Inasmuch  as'  Lincoln  Park  is  located  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Marin  County  hills,  its 
preservation  for  scenic  purposes  alone  is  important.  In  addition, 
numerous  small  coves  and  beaches  along  the  water's  edge  can  be 
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reached  only  by  passing  through  dangerous  slide  areas.  The  beaches 
are  free  from  pollution  and  are  safe  for  bathing. 

The  coves  also  provide  an  unusual  setting  for  walks  which  many 
peoole  of  the  City  enjoy.  In  one  of  them, known  as  "Lands  End  Beach," 
the  Park  Department  has  built  rest  rooms  which  have  had  to  be  closed 
because  the  water  pipes  were  being  broken  by  the  land  slippage. 
Future  use  and  development  of  these  numerous  small  beaches  and  coves 
is  directly  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  City  to  arrest  the 
slides. 

El  Camino  del  Mar  Highway,  which  follows  the  cliffs  above  Lands 
End  Beach,  has  been  costly  to  maintain  because  of  recurring  slides. 
Unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  repair  the  highway  and  seri- 
ous accidents  . have  been  caused  bv  the  narrow  width  and  uneven  sur- 
face in  the  slide  areas.  This  highway  is  important  as  a  part  of  the 
4.9-Mile  Scenic  Drive  around  San  Francisco  and  as  a  link  in  the  pro- 
posed Shoreline  Highway. 

The  right-of-way  of  the  abandoned  United  Railroad  is  used  and 
has  great  value  as  a  scenic  pedestrian  way.  Land  slippage,  however, 
is  damaging  the  right-of-way,  and  protective  works  are  needed  if  the 
existing  road-bed  is  to  be  preserved  and  kept  open  for  public  use. 

2.  Redevelopment  Plan  for  Ferry  Building  Area.  The  abandon- 
ment of  ferry  service  after  the  completion  of  the  bridges  in  1917 
has  changed  the  function  and  importance  of  the  Ferry  Building  and 
the  area  surrounding  it.  The  recent  proposal  to  relocate  the  near- 
by produce  market  indicates  that  additional  changes  should  be  antic- 
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ipated.  The  district  forming  the  terminus  of  Market  Street  is  of 
such  importance  as  to  justify  preparation  of  plans  for  its  improve- 
ment in  post-war  years.  Plate  11  illustrates  suggestions  for  revi- 
talizing the  area,  to  make  more  profitable  use  of  the  historic  Ferry 
Building,  to  improve  traffic  and  parking  conditions,  and  to  restore 
attractiveness  and  value  to  property  in  the  district.  The  Department 

of  Public  Works,  because  of  its  interest  in  major  thoroughfare 
plans,  should  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  a  redevelopment 
scheme,  working  in  collaboration  with  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners, the  Park  Department  and  the  City  Planning  Department. 

3.  Redevelopment  Plan  for  Industrial  Waterfront  (from  the 
Channel  to  Hunters  Point) .  Conditions  exist  in  this  area  which  are 
retarding  its  development  and  efficient  use  for  industrial  purposes. 
Corrective  measures  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  post-war 
industrial  needs  of  the  City.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  such 
a  survey,  the  streets,  channels,  transportation  facilities  and  zon- 
ing districts  should  be  reorganized  in  accordance  with  a  modern  in- 
dustrial area  plan.  The  plan  should  be  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  working  in  collaboration  with  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  the  City 
Planning  Department,  with  such  collaboration  and  aid  as  can  be  se- 
cured from  civic  organizations. 

U.  Central  Airport  Survey  and  Plan.  The  development  of  cen- 
tral air  terminal  facilities  is  a  vital  necessity  for  the  future  of 
San  Francisco.   Due  to  wind  conditions  and  the  hilly  topography  of 
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the  City,  such  terminal  facilities  must  be  located  along  the  Bay 
shoreline.  The  fullest  pe^sible  development  of  Mills  Field  as  a 
major  terminal  is  essential,  and  no  obstacles  should  be  allowed  to 
handicap  the  City  in  the  effort  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  this 
airport.  It  is  highly  desirable,  also,  that  surveys  and  plans  be 
undertaken  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  smaller 
air  terminals  along  the  shoreline  between  the  Presidio  and  Hunters 
Point.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission  should  be  responsible  for 
these  studies. 

In  1926  the  Regional  Plan  Association  proposed  the  development 
of  a  central  airport  on  the  Embarcadero  between  the  Ferry  Building 
and  the  Channel.  Another  airfield  has  been  proposed  between  the 
Channel  and  hunters  Point  on  tideland  property.  Other  possible 
shoreline  sites  include  the  North  Beach  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Pier 
4.5,  and  Crissy  Field  in  the  Presidio. 

In  the  post-war  period  San  Francisco  may  need  several  passenger 
airports  within  or  close  to  the  central  business  district.  With  the 
expected  increase  in  air  travel,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  foresee 
the  operation  of  "taxi"  service  from  these  relatively  small  central 
landing  areas  to  the  larger  outlying  major  airfields  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities  of  the  Bay  region.  Along  the  waterfront  are 
numerous  parcels  of  land  and  sites  adapted  to  such  uses. 

5.  Sharp  Park  Improvement  Plan.  Although  located  on  the  Ocean 
shore  8  miles  south  of  the  County  line,  this  park  is  owned  by  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.   It  is  a  scenic  area  and  affords 
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San  Franciscans  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  golf,  picnicking  and  other 
activities  in  rural  surroundings.  It  should  not  be  intensively  de- 
veloped in  the  manner  of  an  urban  park  and  plans  should  be  prepared 
by  the  Park  Department  to  preserve  the  present  rugged,  primitive 
character  of  the  area.  Additional  facilities  such  as  camp  sites  and 
roads,  however,  should  be  provided  where  necessary  to  make  the  park 
more  usable. 

The  Sharp  Park  property,  containing  U5U  acres,  was  bequeathed 
to  the  City  in  1922  by  Mrs.  Honora  Sharp.  Only  50  acres  have  been 
improved  during  the  past  21  years.  A  seaside  golf  course  has  been 
developed  which,  prior  to  gasoline  rationing,  was  used  by  many  golf- 
ers. This  course  should  be  improved  in  the  post-war  period.  Shore- 
line erosion  has  damaged  some  of  the  fairways  and  the  Park  Depart- 
ment has  prepared  tentative  plans  to  protect  the  shoreline  by  re- 
shaping the  lagoon  and  filling  in  some  of  the  washed-out  areas.  It 
is  estimated  that  $50,000  would  be  necessary  for  this  work.  An  ad- 
ditional $30,000  would  be  required  to  build  300  feet  of  earth  levee. 

Post-war  improvement  of  the  remainder  of  the  park  should  be 
carefully  planned  so  that  the  rural  character  of  the  area  will  be 
preserved.  Facilities  such  as  camp  sites,  rest  rooms,  bridle  trails, 
roads,  and  foot  paths  would  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  park. 
After  the  war,  when  widespread  use  of  the  automobile  will  again  be 
possible  and  people  have  more  leisure  time,  Sharp  Park  will  undoubt- 
edly attract  many  people  seeking  rest  and  recreation  away  from  the 
City. 
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6.  Great  Highway  Improvement  Plan.  Because  of  the  need  for 
protection  against  erosion  and  for  parking  space  west  of  the  High- 
way, a  plan  should  be  prepared  to  assure  coordination  of  projects 
designed  to  meet  these  needs.  The  Park  Department,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  should  prepare  this  plan,  which  should 
be  based  upon  the  findings  of  the  Beach  Erosion  Survey  previously 
recommended. 

The  Ocean  Beach  and  Great  Highway,  particularly  at  the  foot  of 
Taraval  Street,  have  been  seriously  damaged  in  recent  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  erosion.  Protective  works  constructed  to  date,  although 
well-built,  have  not  been  adequate. 

The  Public  Works  Department  has  preoared  a  plan  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Esplanade  seawall  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Highway 
from  Golden  Gate. Park  to  Fleishhacker  Park.  The  800  feet  of  sheet 
steel  piling  recently  installed  at  the  foot  of  Taraval  Street  is  to 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  seawall. 

The  Public  Works  Department  has  also  prepared  a  plan  to  provide 
parking  space  on  the  beach  side  of  the  Highway.  This  plan  proposes 
access  by  means  of  ramps  to  a  lower  road  and  parking  area  parallel 
to  the  Highway  and  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  beach.  Cars  park- 
ed in  this  area  would  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  ocean  from  cars 
traveling  on  the  Great  Highway.  This  scheme  would  also  provide  safe, 
convenient  access  to  the  beach. 

These  plans  should  be  reconsidered  after  the  completion  of  the 
Beach  Erosion  Survey.  The  findings  of  this  Survey  may  indicate  that 
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necessary  protective  measures  could  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way 
that  the  beach  area  could  be  widened  considerably.  Hence,  the  need 
for  the  seawall  might  be  eliminated  and  additional  space  might  be 
created  for  auto  parking.  As  previously  stated,  the  possibility  of 
accumulating  sand  where  it  is  needed  by  the  construction  of  scien- 
tifically designed  protective  works,  such  as  groins,  bulkheads  and 
other  sand  control  devices,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

7.  Sutro  Park-Cliff  House  Area  Improvement  Plan.  The  Point 
Lobos  area,  including  Sutro  Park,  the  Cliff  House,  Seal  Rocks  and 
Sutro  Baths,  is  of  historic  and  scenic  interest.  There  is  a  need 
for  more  parking  space,  improved  pedestrian  paths  and  promenades, 
and  more  adequate  public  observation  places  overlooking  the  Ocean 
and  Seal  Rocks..  The  Park  Department  should  be  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  an  improvement  plan,  working  in  collaboration  with 
the  City  Planning  Department,  the  Public  Works  Department  and  a 
private  group  representing  owners  of  property  in  this  area. 

B.  ACQUISITION  OF  LAND.  This  cannot  be  undertaken  until  general  plans 
have  been  approved.  War-time  planning  of  at  least  two  of  the  pro- 
jects recommended  in  the  Immediate  Program  should  make  it  possible 
to  acquire  the  following  property  immediately  after  the  war: 

1.  Rights-of-Way  for  the  Marginal  Freeway  should  be  reserved 
as  soon  as  this  road  has  had  final  approval  as  either  a  State  or 
City  project. 

2.  Property  for  a  New  South  Basin  and  Yacht  Harbor  should  be 
reserved  on  the  South  Bay  Shore.   If  this  project  is  approved  and 
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final  plans  are  prepared  during  the  war  for  a  post-war  tideland 
filling  project,  such  as  has  been  proposed  in  Plate  8,  acquisition 
of  land  for  the  Basin  and  Harbor  and  for  related  shore  facilities 
should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Rights-of-Way  for  Shoreline  Highway  (from  Marina  Boulevard 
to  Embarcadero) .  If  the  Marina  Yacht  Harbor- Aqua tic  Park  Development 
Plan  is  prepared  as  recommended  in  the  Immediate  Program,  necessary 
rights-of-way  for  this  section  of  the  Shoreline  Highway  should  be 

acquired  to  enable  early  post-war  construction.  (See  Plate  10  and 
accompanying  text  for  description  of  suggested  plan.) 

C.  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS.  These  can  begin  only  after  complete  engineer- 
ing, architectural  and  landscape  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
prepared.  War-time  planning  of  certain  projects  as  recommended  in 
the  Immediate  Program  would  clear  the  way  for  the  following  con- 
struction: 

1.  North  Point  Pollution  Abatement  Project.  Final  plans  and 
specifications  for  this  large-scale  project  are  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion during  the  war  by  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  of  the  Deoart- 
ment  of  Public  Works.  A  site  for  the  treatment  plant  has  been  se- 
lected and  land  is  being  acquired  at  the  present  time.  The  cost  of 
the  entire  project, including  the  new  plant, extension  of  outlet  pipe, 
subsidiary  pumping  plants,  and  land  is  estimated  at  $7,300,000. 

2.  Shoreline  Highway.  As  indicated  in  Plate  10,  it  is  proposed 
that  a  continuous  Shoreline  Highway  be  developed.  Utilizing  existing 
shore  drives,  construction  of  the  following  two  additional  sections 
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will  complete  the  prooosed  highway:  (l)  from  the  Presidio  to  the  Em- 
bar  cadero  along  the  Gate  Shore, and  (2)  from  the  Channel  to  San  Mateo 
County  along  the  Bay  Shore.  Final  plans  for  these  highways  should  be 
prepared  from  the  comprehensive  area  plans  to  be  made  under  the  Im- 
mediate Program. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  general  agreement  as  to  the  need 
for  a  continuous  Shoreline  Highway.  The  Burnham  Plan  proposed  a  bou- 
levard encircling  the  city  along  the  shoreline,  describing  the  pro- 
ject as  follows: 

"To  this  embracing  highway  all  streets  would  lead,  and  access 
could  be  had  from  any  one  of  them  to  another  lying  in  a  distant 
section  by  going  out  to  this  perimeter  boulevard  and  following 
it  until  the  street  sought  opened  into  it.  This  method  of  com- 
munication, enabling  one  to  avoid  the  congested  districts,  is  a 
delightful  one....  This  boulevard  should  be  a  broad,  dignified 
and  continuous  driveway  skirting  the  water  edge  and  passing 
completely  around  the  city. 

"There  are  several  streets  and  parks  already  in  use  that  may 
become  parts  of  it;  the  others  should  be  undertaken  at  an  early 
date,  because  there  is  no  work  to  be  done  on  the  thoroughfares 
of  San  Francisco  that  will  yield  greater  immediate  and  lasting 
results." 

Since  the  Burnham  Plan  was  prepared  in  1905,  several  additional 
reports  have  been  made  proposing  completion  of  a  Shoreline  Highway. 
In  accordance  with  these  recommendations,  many  sections  of  the  High- 
way already  have  been  built.  Seven  miles  must  still  be  constructed, 
however, before  the  entire  23-mile  drive  is  completed  as  a  continuous 
route. 

3.  Phelan  State  Park  Improvement.  Tentative  plans  for  this 
project  have  been  completed  by  the  Recreation  Department  and  final 
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plans  should  be  ready  before  post-war  construction  activity  begins. 
Tentative  plans  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $150,000. 

4..  Marina  Yacht  Harbor  Extension.  Tentative  plans  for  this 
work  have  already  been  prepared  by  the  Park  Department.  The  addi- 
tional piers  and  boat  berths  can  be  constructed  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  general  plan. 

5.  Aquatic  Park  Improvement.  A  plan  has  been  completed  by  the 
Park  Department  for  improvement  of  the  property  which  is  east  of  and 
adjacent  to  the  existing  Park.  The  land  is  being  acquired  at  the 
present  time.  Before  any  improvements  are  constructed,  however,  the 
plan  should  be  reviewed  and  modified  wherever  necessary  to  fit  into 
a  general  scheme  for  the  entire  Gate  Shore  frontage  from  the  Pre- 
sidio to  Fishermen's  Wharf,  as  suggested  in  Plate  10. 

6.  Candlestick  Point  Yacht  Harbor.  If  this  tideland  develop- 
ment project  is  approved  and  final  plans  are  prepared  during  the 
war,  dredging  and  construction  work  can  be  undertaken  at  an  early 
date  in  the  post-war  period.  Responsibilities  for  the  planning  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  operation  of  this  proposed  project,  which 
would  include  docks  and  boat  berths  for  small  motor  and  sail  boats, 
row  boats  and  canoes,  and  boat-building  facilities  for  children  and 
adults,  should  be  assigned  as  soon  as  possible. 

PROTECTIVE  CONSTRUCTION.  Protection  measures  wherever  possible 
should  be  of  a  permanent  type.  The  projects  indicated  below  cannot 
be  constructed,  however,  until  comprehensive  surveys  covering  Beach 
Erosion,  Land  Slippage,  and  Pollution  Abatement  have  been  completed 
and  individual  project  plans  have  been  prepared. 
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1.  Beach  Erosion  Protection  Projects.  Protective  works  are 
needed  at  Sharp  Park,  along  the  Ocean  Beach  from  Fleishhacker  Pool 
to  Point  Lobos,  at  Phelan  State  Park  and  at  Aquatic  Park. 

2.  Lincoln  Park  Land  Slippage  Protection  Projects.  A  series 
of  protective  works  are  needed  between  Point  Lobos  and  Phelan  State 
Park. 

3.  Pollution  Abatement  Projects.  Contamination  of  beaches  and 
shore  waters  should  be  eliminated  eventually  at  the  Vista  Grande 
outfall  on  the  Ocean  Beach  south  of  Fleishhacker  Park;  at  the  Marina 
Yacht  Harbor;  at  Aquatic  Park;  and  at  a  number  of  points  along  the 
.South  Bay  Shore. 

This  entire  Program  deals  necessarily  with  public  works,  con- 
structed upon  publicly  owned  land.  To  be  completely  effective,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  orderly  and  suitable  development  and  use 
of  all  private  lands  adjacent  to  the  shore  line.  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  City  to  encourage  appropriate  uses  and  attractive 
structural  improvements  of  such  private  property  and  to  provide  for 
carefully  worked  out  zoning  regulations  to  guide  new  development. 
Out  of  place  uses, especially  those  that  are  obnoxious  and  objection- 
able, such  as  the  slaughter  house  and  stockyards  near  Hunters  Point, 
should  be  excluded,  restricted,  or  so  regulated  as  to  eliminate 
their  nuisance  features.  But  the  effectiveness  of  such  measures  is 
limited.  The  best  development  of  the  shoreline  areas  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  require  a  high  degree  of  cooperation.  Important  public 
works  must  be  matched  by  worthwhile  and  appropriate  private  con- 
struction." 
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A  -  STATE  ACTS  RELATING  TO  SHORELINE  DEVELOPMENT      119 

The  194-3  California  Legislature  passed  several  new  acts  which  will 

be  advantageous  to  San  Francisco  in  the  development  and  protection  of 

its  beaches  and  other  shoreline  areas.   A  brief  analysis  of  these  acts 

follows: t1) 

Chapter  967  -  (Separate  State  Beach  Fund):  Creates  the  fund  as  an 
"urgency"  measure;  becomes  law  immediately.  Sets  up  one- third  of  the 
10%  of  the  oil  royalty  received  by  the  State,  for  the  acquisition,  im- 
provement and  maintenance  of  the  State  beaches.  It  is  estimated  by 
State  Park  officials  that  this  fund  will  amount  to  approximately 
),000  during  the  next  Biennium,  194-3-4-5. 


Chapter  969  -  (Fund  for  Parks  and  Monuments) :  Creates  the  fund  in 
a  similar  manner  to  Chapter  969  except  that  two-thirds  of  the  10%  of  the 
oil  royalty  received  by  the  State  is  to  be  appropriated  for  the  State 
Park  Maintenance  and  Acquisition  Fund. 

Chapter  1123  -  (Beach  Erosion  Control  Engineer) :  Establishes  the 
office  of  Beach  Erosion  Control  Engineer  by  amending  the  Public  Resour- 
ces Code.  Appointment  to  be  made  by  the  State  Park  Commission.  The 
duties  of  the  Engineer  are  specified  in  the  act  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  study  and  report  upon  problems  of  beach  erosion  and  means 
for  the  development,  protection  and  improvement  of  beaches 
and  shoreline  areas. 

"(b)  To  investigate  and  report  to  the  State  Park  Commission  upon 
beach  areas  suitable  or  needed  for  public  recreation  pur- 
poses and  to  prepare  places  for  the  improvement,  development 
and  protection  of  public  beaches. 

"(c)  To  cooperate  with  all  agencies  of  government,  Federal  and 
State, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
code,  and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  beach  erosion 
protection  and  development  when  requested  by  the  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State,  when  so  authorized  by  the  State 
Park  Commission.. 


(1)  Legislative  bills  and  comments  by  the  Shoreline  Planning  Association 
of  California,  Inc.  (circular  letter  of  July  7,  194-3). 
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"(d)  To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  State  master  plan  of  shore- 
line development,  which  plan  shall  take  into  consideration, 
correlate  and  coordinate,  as  nearly  as  feasible,  the  master 
plans  of  shoreline  development  of  the  various  coastal  coun- 
ties of  the  State." 

Chapter  970  -  (Federal  Beach  Erosion  Board  and  Matching  Funds) : 
Clarifies  procedure  for  cooperation  "with  the  United  States,  the  Beach 
Erosion  Board  of  the  United  States  or  with  any  other  Federal  agency  or 
with  any  county  or  municipality"  in  matters  pertaining  to  "investiga- 
tions, reports,  plans  and  cooperative  projects  for  the  acquisition,  de- 
velopment, improvement  and  maintenance  of  ocean  beaches  for  public  use 
and  the  control  and  correction  of  beach  and  cliff  erosion." 

Provides  that  no  portion  of  an  appropriation  made  by  the  State  for 
acquisition,  development,  improvement  or  protection  of  any  ocean  beach 
owned  by  a  county  or  municipality  shall  be  expended  unless;  (1)  a  master 
plan  of  beaches  shall  have  been  made  by  the  county  in  which  the  beach  -is 
located,  (2)  State  funds  expended  for  the  acquisition,  development,  im- 
provement or  protection  of  an  ocean  beach  "shall  be  matched  by  like  or 
greater  amounts  from  sources  other  than  the  State." 


PROCEDURE  FOR  ESTABLISHING  BEACH  EROSION  SURVEY  PROJECTS 


State  Assistance  -  Since  Chapter  1123  (analyzed  above) ,  providing 
for  a  Beach  Control  Engineer  under  the  State  Park  Commission,  only  re- 
cently became  a  law,  definite  procedure  for  making  application  for  such 
assistance  has  not  yet  been  established. 

Federal  Assistance  -  Circular  letter,  misc.  Civil  No.  5,  1937, 
dated  May  24,  1937,  Office  of  The  Chief  Engineer,  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  gives  information  as  to  the  extent  of  and  the  procedure 
for  cooperation  of  the  Beach  Erosion  Board  with  agencies  or  individuals 
in  making  investigations  and  studies  relative  to  means  of  preventing 
erosion  of  shores  under  a  portion  of  Section  2,  River  and  Harbor  Act 
approved  July  3,  1930  (46  Stat.  94-5)  and  an  Act  approved  June  26,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1932). 

The  Beach  Erosion  Board,  consisting  of  four  officers  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  three  engineers  of  State  agencies 
cooperating  with  the  War  Department,  has  its  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  covering  investigations  by 
the  Beach  Erosion  Board  is  quoted  in  part  from  the  Act  of  June  26,  1936: 
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"That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  assist  in  the  construction  where  Federal  interests  are  involv- 
ed, but  not  the  maintenance,  of  works  for  the  improvement  and 
protection  of  the  beaches  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  prevent  erosion  due  to  the  action  of  waves,  tides,  and 
currents,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  damage  to  property  along 
the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  promoting  and  encouraging 
the  healthful  recreation  of  the  people.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
word  'beaches'  includes  all  those  situated  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  estua- 
ries and  bays  directly  connected  therewith." 

Another  portion  of  the  Act  of  1936  provides  in  "Sec.  2  (a)  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the  Beach  Erosion 
Board  -  -  -  -.to  make  investigations  with  a  view  to  determine  the  most 
suitable  methods  of  beach  protection  and  restoration  of  beaches  in  dif- 
ferent localities:  to  advise  States,  counties,  municipalities,  or  indi- 
viduals of  the  appropriate  locations  for  recreational  facilities;  and  to 
publish  from  time  to  time  such  useful  data  and  information  concerning 
the  protection  of  beaches  as  the  Board  may  deem  to  be  of  value  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  -  -  -" 

Provision  is  made  that,  "Sec.  3.  The  Erosion  Board,  in  making 
its  report  on  any  work  or  project  relating  to  shore  protection  shall,  in 
addition  to  any  other  matters  upon  which  it  may  be  required  to  report, 
state  its  opinion  as  to  (a)  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  project, 
(b)  what  Federal  interest,  if  any,  is  involved  in  the  proposed  improve- 
ment, and  (c)  what  ^snare  of  the  expense,  if  any,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States." 

Paragraph  3  of  Section  3  stipulates  that,  "The  interests  apply- 
ing for  an  investigation  of  any  specific  locality  will  be  required  to 
contribute  50$  of  the  cost  of  the  investigation.  This  contribution  may 
be  either  in  funds  or  services,  as  deemed  appropriate  and  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  War." 

The  procedure  for  applying  for  Federal  cooperation  in  beach  ero- 
sion studies  is  briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  The  agency  must  be  represented  by  a  competent  engineer,  who 
may  be  an  official  engineer  of  the  agency. 

(2)  The  problem  should  be  first  taken  up  with  the  United  States 
District  Engineer.  After  a  conference  with  the  agency  he 
will  forward  a  summary  of  the  problem  to  the  Beach  Erosion 
Board. 

(3)  After  review  of  the  preliminary  data  by  the  Board  and  noti- 
fication of  its  approval,  or  of  any  changes  desired,  through 
the  District  Engineer,  the  agency  should  submit  a  formal  ap- 
plication through  the  District  Engineer  to  the  Chief  of  En^ 
gineers. 
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C     -     TIDELAND  FILLS  AND  SHORELINE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

A  summary  of  the     historical  development     of  the     shoreline  will  be 

found  under     Plate  2.        Detailed  information     on  various     tideland  fills 

follows: 

Marina  District  -  Now  an  apartment  house  residential  area  with 
Marina  Park  and  Yacht  Harbor  along  the  shoreline.  Most  of  the  area  was 
originally  tideland.  It  was  filled  by  dredging,  in  1913,  for  the  site 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition,  held  in  1915. 

Total  area  of  Exposition  site 635  acres 

Area  reclaimed  from  tideland 

(includes  portion  of  Presidio) 184.  acres 

Area  reclaimed  now  residential 110  acres 

Quantity  of  fill  -  main  area  1,300,000  cu.  yds. 

Quantity  of  fill  -  lowlands  of 

the  Presidio   360,525  cu.  yds. 

Total  quantity  of  fill 1,660,525  cu.  yds. 

Cost  of  filling  16.5  cents  per  cu.  yd. 

Filling  started  April,  1912,  completed  Jan.  1913. 
Fill  composed  of  70  per  cent  sand,  30  per  cent  mud. 

Islais  Creek  Project  -  This  project  consisted  in  the  reclaiming 
of  280  acres  of  tidelands  on  the  Islais  Creek  Channel  for  use  for  indus- 
trial purposes  and  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  Reclamation  Laws  of 
the  State  of  California.  Ten-year  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $1,652,152 
and  bearing  interest  at  6%  were  voted  in  1929.  The  work  contemplated 
was  actually  completed  at  a  saving  of  about  20%.  During  the  depression, 
by  agreement  with  the  bondholders,  refunding  bonds  bearing  6%  interest 
were  voted.  These  refunding  bonds  provided  for  a  moratorium  of  five 
years  on  the  payment  of  principal  and  then  for  the  redemption  of  bonds 
at  one-half  the  rate  contemplated  in  the  original  issue.  The  last  of 
the  refunding  bonds  will  be  redeemed  January  1,  1952.  As  of  January  1, 
194-3  about  4-8%  of  the  amount  of  the  original  bond  issue  has  been  redeem- 
ed. 

The  area  was  filled  by  dumping.  There  is  no  record  of  the  total 
quantity  of  fill.  Filling  was  completed  in  1926.  Most  of  the  land  is 
now  leased  to  the  U.  3.  Government  for  war  purposes. (2) 

(1)  The  Story  of  the  Exposition,  Vol.  1,  by  Frank  M.  Todd. 

(2)  Letter  of  September  10,  194-3  from  M.  H.  Levy,  Engineer  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  Islais  Creek  Reclamation  District. 
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Total  gross  area  of  pro j  ect  280  acres 

Area  in  lots 208  acres 

Area  in  streets 72  acres 

Proportion  of  gross  area  in  streets 26  percent 

Treasure  Island  ^'  -  This  island  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  north  of 
Yerba  Buena  Island,  was  created  by  dredging  and  filling  for  a  permanent 
airport  and  for  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  held  1939  and 
194-0.  The  area  was  officially  known  as  Yerba  Buena  Shoals  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  by  an  Act  of  the  State 
Legislature  approved  June  13,  1933.  Fill  completed  August,  1937.  About 
one  year  allowed  for  settlement,  draining  and  leaching  of  fill.  Dredging 
done  by  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  The  island  is  now  being  used  by 
the  Navy  Department. 

Total  area  of  project  4-00  acres 

Total  material  pumped  29,000,000  cu.  yds. 

Total  fill  in  place  20,000,000  cu.  yds. 

Elevation  of  seawall  above 

mean  lower  low  water  14.  ft. 

Elevation  of  fill  above  mean 

lower  low  water  13  ft. 

Kind  of  material:   Sand  75  percent 

Mud  and  clay 25  percent 

Proportion  of  settlement  of  fill  30  percent 

Total  cost,  seawall  and  fill  in  place  $3,800,000 

Unit  cost,  seawall  and  fill  in  place  16^  per  cu.  yd. 

Sanitary  Fill  -  South  Bay  Shore  ^2>  -  The  sanitary  fill  method  of 
mixed  garbage  disposal  has  been  operated  with  notable  success  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  for  10  years,  disposing  of  650  tons  of  waste  per  day  from 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  The  fill  is  on  tideland  property 
owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  San  Mateo  County  near 
the  San  Francisco-San  Mateo  County  line.  It  was  started  by  the  Scaven- 
gers' Protective  Union  (a  private  organization)  and  operated  by  them 
under  ordinance  approved  by  the  voters,  November  8,1932,  until  December, 
1935  when  a  franchise  was  granted  by  the  City  and  County  to  the  Sanitary 
Fill  Company,  successors  to  the  Scavengers'  Protective  Union,  to  con- 
tinue operations  for  a  period  of  10  years  under  Ordinance  No.  17085.  The 
cost  of  garbage  collection  is  paid  by  residents  according  to  a  scale  of 
charges  in  the  ordinance  of  1932. 

(1)  Engineering  News-Record,  October  13,  1938. 

(2)  Engineering  News-Record,  April  22,  194-3.  Also  information  from  a 
report  of  July  28,  1939  by  John  J.  Casey,  City  Engineer,  titled 
"The  History  and  Operation  of  the  Sanitary  Fill  Method  of  Disposal 
of  the  Mixed  Municipal  Refuse  of  San  Francisco." 
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The  Sanitary  Fill  Company  is  authorized  to  charge  the  garbage  col- 
lection companies  not  more  than  $1.00  per  ton  for  dumping  the  refuse  at 
the  ramp  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  6th  Street  and  16 th 
Street;  from  there  it  is  transported  in  gondola  cars  by  the  Railroad 
Company  a  distance  of  Uz  miles  to  the  fill.  The  cost  of  hauling  is 
$3.96  per  car,  which  is  paid  by  the  Sanitary  Fill  Company.  The  City 
Street  Cleaning  Division  dumps  refuse  without  charge  at  the  Southern 
Pacific  receiving  ramp. 

Earth  and  rock  fill  material  is  conveniently  located  at  both  ends 
of  the  area.  One  cubic  yard  of  earth  and  rock  is  required  for  cover  per 
ton  of  waste  material.  The  finished  level  is  8  feet  above  the  mud  line. 
The  depth  of  the  mud  is  about  40  feet.  The  fill  is  made  60  feet  deep, 
allowing  12  feet  out  of  60  for  settlement  to  the  ultimate  level.  There 
is  20%  settlement  after  8  to  10  years.  The  land  reclaimed  has  not  been 
used  as  the  fill  is  still  in  process  of  settlement,  but  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree each  year.  It  will  probably  be  used  for  railroad  purposes  or  sold 
or  leased  for  industries. 


Area  reclaimed  to  date 90  acres 

Length  of  present  fill ir  mile 

Ultimate  length  of  fill 1  mile 

Width  of  fill  along  shore 1,050  feet 

Total  waste  disposed  of  to  date 1,800,000  tons 


The  weather  has  an  important  bearing  on  operations  designed  to  keep 
the  toe  of  the  fill  under  control.  At  present,  soft  mud  approximately 
forty  feet  deep  underlies  the  toe  of  the  fill.  Under  the  weight  of  the 
surcharge  and  the  compacting  vibrations  caused  by  the  operation  of  trac- 
tors, nearly  all  the  mud  to  this  depth  is  forced  out  ahead  of  the  slowly 
advancing  fill. 

If  storms  occur  and  this  advancing  mud  wave  is  removed  or  partially 
removed  rather  suddenly,  the  balance  is  lost  and  the  face  of  the  fill 
tends  to  slough.  Wide  cracks  appear  and  allow  underlying  material  to 
slide  farther  than  the  surface  material  moves.  Where  this  happens  it  is 
best  to  discontinue  filling  until  the  sub-strata  can  adjust  itself.  Aft- 
er a  severe  storm  disturbance,  about  2  or  3  weeks  are  required  for  re- 
adjustment to  occur. 

The  filling  program  is  scheduled  so  that  during  seasons  of  calm, 
work  is  done  on  the  outer  or  more  exposed  portion  of  the  face  and  in- 
shore disposal  areas  are  reserved  for  work  in  stormy  weather. 
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Marina 

NortlT2' 
Beach 

(3) 

Foot  of1"    ' 

Market  St. 

(acres) 

110 

(acres) 

140 

(acres) 
200 

34 

2 

74 

56 

2 

82 

76 

1 

123 

$24,050 
84,500 

$46,168 
15,290 

$113,288 
75,435 

Comparative  Assessed  Valuation  of  Three  Filled  Areas 


General  Area,  Including  Streets 

Area  of  streets 

Area  in  public  use 

Area  in  private  ownership 

Approximate  Assessed  Valuation 

1  acre,  land 

1  acre,  improvements 

Total  per  square  foot  $2.49         $1.41        $4.33 

Approximate  Assessed  Valuation 
of  Area  of  Private  Ownership 

Land  $1,779,700     $3,878,112   $13,944,424 

Improvements  8,032,700      1,284,360     9,278,505 

Total  $9,812,400     $5,162,472   $23,222,929 

Tax  Return  at  1943  rate 
of  $4.48  per  $100  $439,595      $231,278    $1,040,386 

These  filled  areas  all  lie  between  the  present  waterfront  and  the 
original  shoreline,  as  described  in  the  footnotes. 

(1)  Use  of  area:  multiple  and  single-family  dwellings.  Description  of 
original  shoreline:  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  present  water- 
front and  Lyon  Street,  thence  southeasterly  to  the  intersection  of  Fran- 
cisco and  Scott  Streets,  thence  northeasterly  to  Black  Point  on  the 
present  waterfront  of  Fort  Mason.  Marina  Park  and  the  Yacht  Harbor  are 
excluded. 

(2)  Use  of  area:  light  and  heavy  industry.  Description  of  original 
shoreline:  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  waterfront  and  Hyde 
Street,  thence  south  on  Hyde  Street  to  the  intersection  of  Jefferson  and 
Hyde  Streets,  thence  southeasterly  to  the  intersection  of  Chestnut  and 
Columbus  Streets,  thence  northeasterly  to  the  intersection  of  Bay  Street 
and  Grant  Avenue,  thence  southeasterly  to  the  intersection  of  Broadway 
and  Front  Streets,  thence  east  along  Broadway  to  the  present  waterfront. 

(3).  Use  of  Area:  light  industry  and  business.  Description  of  original 
shoreline:  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  waterfront  and  Broadway, 
thence  west  on  Broadway  to  Front  Street,  thence  .southwesterly  to  the 
intersection  of  Columbus  and  Jackson  Streets,  thence  southeasterly  to 
the  intersection  of  Harrison  and  Spear  Streets,  thence  east  on  Harrison 
Street  to  the  waterfront. 
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D  -  SHORELINE  IMPROVEMENTS  ELSEWHERE 

Other  cities  situated  like  San  Francisco  on  the  water  have  advanced 
considerably  in  recent  years  in  the  development  of  shoreline  assets.  The 
value  of  waterfront  dredging  and  filling  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  num- 
ber of  places.  The  most  successful  projects  are  found  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Diego,  and  other  cities  which  have  created  new  land  and 
waterfront  facilities  in  accordance  with  a  comprehensive  general  plan. 

SAN  DIEGO'1  '-  This  City  has  been  exceptionally  progressive  in  the 
development  of  its  waterfront.  It  has  filled  large  areas,  established 
modern  industrial  districts,  built  a  continuous  shoreline  drive,  and" 
made  its  harbor  an  integral  part  of  its  city  plan. 

Harbor  Drive,  a  broad  four-lane,  divided  highway  running  3a"  miles 
along  the  waterfront  of  San  Diego  from  Point  Loma  to  National  City  has 
been  completed  8  or  10  years  ahead  of  the  scheduled  time.  This  project 
is  a  part  of  the  Master  Plan  adopted  by  San  Diego  in  1925.  Construction 
was  financed  with  funds  allocated  by  the  Public  Roads  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Works  Agency.  Planning  and  supervision  were  handled  by  the 
State  Division  of  Highways. 


Total  tideland  area  reclaimed  since  1891 

by  the  City,  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  and  Navy 3,500  acres 

Portion  of  area  within  tidelands  deeded  to 

City  by  State  Act  of  1911 1,712  acres 

Amount  dredged  by  City  since  1912 16,500,000  cu.  yds. 

Cost  of  dredging  by  City  since  1912.... $2,500,000 

Value  of  tideland  areas  today 13 ,000 ,000 

Length  of  Harbor  Drive  (over  half  on  filled  land)....     8.4.  miles 

(Above  figures  do  not  include  street  lighting,   traffic  signals  and 
landscaping  to  be  done  after  war.) 

(1)   Western  City  Magazine,  May  194-3. 
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The  right-of-way  of  Harbor  Drive  varies  from  100  to  200  feet;  the 
roadway  consists  of  two  paved  lanes  11  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  a  cen- 
ter dividing  strip  of  variable  width;  shoulders  are  a  minimum  9  feet  in 
width.  Six  paved  traffic  lanes  are  provided  in  congested  sections.  Pav- 
ing is  mainly  Portland  Cement  concrete  with  a  few  sections  in  asphaltic 
concrete. 

NEWPORT  -  BALBOA  (Orange  County)  -  This  outstanding  pleasure  har- 
bor, 24  miles  southeast  from  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Harbor  and  72 
miles  northwest  of  San  Diego  Harbor,  serves  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan 
Area,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino  and  Orange  Counties.  Lower  Newport  Bay 
comprises  740  acres;  the  Upper  Bay,  as  yet  undeveloped,  has  an  area  of 
500  acres. 

The  first  harbor  improvements,  consisting  of  dredging  and  jetty 
construction,  were  undertaken  by  the  City  of  Newport  Beach  in  1916.  In 
1920  the  main  channel  was  dredged  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  by  Orange  Coun- 
ty. The  first  exDenditure  of  Federal  funds  was  on  the  major  improvement 
project  of  1934-36  in  which  the  Orange  County  Harbor  District  cooperat- 
ed. The  following  summary  indicates  the  scope  of  the  harbor  projects: 

Total  area  reclaimed  since  1916  (includes 

public  beach  of  210  acres) 735  acres 

Value  per  acre $5 ,000 

Total  valuation  of  land  reclaimed $3,675,000 

Summary  of  Expenditures,  1934-36  Project 

Dredging $2,481,869 

Jetty  Improvement 1,487,992 

Total $3 ,969 ,  861 

(Federal  funds  amounted  to  $1,027, 392, including  a  PWA  grant  of  $230,466) 

The  benefits  to  the  City  of  Newport  Beach  and  Orange  County  are 
shown  in  the  following  summaries  of  community  development  since  the 
dredging  program  was  undertaken. 

Number  and  Value  of  Boats 

Small        Estimated 
Year       No.        Yachts        No.      Sail  Boats     Valuation 

1916  10  $20,000  20  $6,000  $26,000 
1932  639  965,000  270  54,000  1,019,000 
1941      1700      3,400,000       1200      264,000      3,664,000 


(1)  Report  on  Orange  County  Harbor,  Newport  Bay,  California, 
August,  1941. 
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Harbor  Capacity 

Lower  Harbor-slips  and  anchorage 3 ,850  boats 

Estimated  present  use 2,900  boats 

Additional  space  available 950  boats 

Pleasure  Graft  Expenditures 

The  average  expenditure  of  approximately  1700  yacht  owners  for  slip  or 
mooring  rental,  maintenance,  operation,  crew  hire,  and  incidentals  is 
about  $700  each,  or  a  total  of  $1,190,000  annually.  It  is  estimated 
that  owners  of  825  visiting  yachts  spend  approximately  $300  each  per 
year,  or  a  total  of  $24-7,500.  The  total  estimated  expenditure  for  both 
resident  and  visiting  yacht  owners  is  $2,4-37,500.  Boat  slips  under  con- 
struction (194-1)  are  being  rented  as  quickly  as  completed. 

The  above  data  indicate  that  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  coastal  water 
areas  is  in  proportion  to  the  boating  facilities  and  correlated  harbor 
improvements  provided. 

BOSTON^1)-  The  City  of  Boston  is  today  nearly  forty  times  its  orig- 
inal size,  having  been  expanded  from  its  original  area  of  783  acres  in 
1630  to  30,598  acres  in  1930,  300  years  later.  While  most  of  the  ad- 
ditional area  was  by  annexation  of  territory,  over  1,000  acres  was  made 
land  obtained  chiefly  by  draining  and  filling  tide  flats  around  the 
shore  line  of  the  peninsula. 

The  largest  land  reclamation  project  was  the  filling  in  of  the  tid- 
al flats  of  the  Back  Bay  area  comprising  570  acres.  This  was  started 
shortly  after  1850  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  primarily  as  a  measure 
of  sanitation.  The  State  acquired  title  to  the  area  by  right  of  emi- 
nent domain.  Proper  drainage  was  provided  and  the  flats  were  filled. 
The  area  was  platted  into  lots  and  streets,  public  spaces  were  reserved 
and  certain  portions  were  granted  to  educational  institutions.  The  lots 
were  sold  to  private  parties.  The  reclamation  of  this  area  not  only 
abolished  a  public  nuisance  but  also  resulted  in  adding  considerably 
more  area  to  the  city  and  a  financial  profit  to  the  State. 

NEW  YORK  CITY^  '-  Thirteen  sanitary  land  fills  were  operated  in 
194-1  with  a  total  of  11,227,4-84-  cubic  yards  placed  at  a  total  cost  of 
$776,590.  The  unit  cost  was  6.9  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Cost  of  refuse 
disposal  by  sanitary  land  fills  amounted  to  70$  less  than  by  inciner- 
ation. Front  edge  of  fills  was  kept  4-  to  7  feet  higher  than  final  grade 
and  allowance  was  made  for  30$  shrinkage  in  fill  for  2-year  period. 
Most  of  the  lajid  reclaimed  is  used  for  recreational  purposes.  Other 
land  reclaimed  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Report  on  a  Thoroughfare  Plan  for  Boston,  The  City  Planning  Board,, 
1930. 

(2)  Civil  Engineering,  September  194-2. 
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Marshland  filled  by  Federal  Government 

adjacent  to  Floyd  Bennett  airport 120  acres 

Salt  marshes  filled  adjacent  to  Fort 

Totten ,  Queens 50  acres 

NEW  ORLEANS ( ■*■'-.  Development  of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Pontchartrain 
was  started  in  1926.  The  project  was  carried  out  by  the  New  Orleans  Lev- 
ee Board  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  High- 
way Commission  and  the  New  Orleans  Parkway  Commission.  The  Levee  Board 
has  the  power  of  excess  condemnation  in  acquiring  property. 

The  total  length  of  the  development  is  5  miles,  the  width  2,500  to 
3,000  feet,  and  the  depth  of  fill  U  to  16  feet.  Work  was  done  by  hy- 
draulic fill  method  using  lake  bottom  silt.  The  unit  cost  of  sea  wall 
and  fill  exclusive  of  street  improvements  was  10  cents  per  square  foot, 
about  $360  for  a  lot  30  x  120  feet  or  $4,300  per  acre. 

Among  the  areas  developed  are: 

Among  the  areas  developed  are: 

Lake  Front  Park  (about  500  feet  wide) 350  acres 

Lake  Front  Park  Drive  length 5-1/2  miles 

Lake  Front  Park  Drive  width ,  20  feet 

Lake  Front  Park  Drive  sidewalk  width  (next  to 

sea  wall) 15  feet 

Lake  Vista  residential  subdivision  (including 
60  acre  park) 

New  Orleans  Airport 300  acres 

Area  filled  1931-32 6,200,000  cu.  yds. 


The  foregoing  information  will  be  useful  in  comparing  construction 
data,  costs,  procedures  and  benefits  with  proposals  for  similar  projects 
in  San  Francisco. 


(1)   Letter  of  June  18,  194-3  from  Secretary,  New  Orleans  City  Planning 
and  Zoning  Commission. 
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E     -     OUT-OF-STATE  VISITORS  AND  TOURIST  INCOME 

(Compiled  from  Records  of  Californians,  Inc.) 

VISITORS  AND  TOURISTS 


Northern 

San 

Francisco  Bay 

Entire 

and  Central 

Area,   principally 

Year 

State 

California 

San 

Francisco  City 

1936 

1,707,004 

1,318,635 

953,185 

1937 

1,737,810 

1,273,073 

910,830 

1938 

1,529,806 

1,013,340 

724,811 

19.39* 

1,947,512 

1,487,057 

1,137,932 

1940* 

1,860,326 

1,343,041 

968,720 

19a** 

2,229,339 

1,468,592 

1,043,663 

19^2** 

not  available 

793,072 

452,348 

INCOME  FROM  VISITORS  AND  TOURISTS 


Northern 

San 

Francisco  Bay 

Entire 

and  Central 

Area,   principally 

Year 

State 

California 

San 

Francisco  City 

1936 

$267,111,638 

$78,220,499 

$33,000,346 

1937 

282,696,924 

71,122,632 

27,850,607 

1938 

245,578,006 

50,893,894 

23,216,208 

1939* 

274,086,389 

80,251,626 

51,580,819 

1940* 

244,819,499 

61,435,076 

41,546,127 

1941** 

252,818,760 

50,629,208 

33,109,937 

1942** 

not  available 

26,928,751 

18,746,204 

During  the  six-year  period  from  1936  to  1941  an  average  of  956,523  visi- 
tors spent  $35,050,674  annually  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  principally  in  the 
City  of  San  Francisco. 

*   Exposition  Years 
**  War  Years 
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